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We were somewhat surprised upon a recent occasion, on 
veg informed that in one of our chief literary institutions, the 
art of elocution was in much disesteem. As this disesteem 
militated against some of our long and deeply-settled convic- 
tions; and as it was clothed with the consequence of residing 
ata great central source of influence, we forthwith set about 
examming the grounds thereof, and seridusly did we ask our- 
velves, whether for years we had been admiring and praising 
an art that in truth had no legitimate claims upon applause or 
admiration. ‘The result of the examination was, a firmer con- 
‘idence in the soundness of our original and favorite belief—a 
velief that the art of elocution, properly understood and effi- 
ciently applied, is one of the worthiest of human arts—that 
the sphere of its action is most practically useful; and that in 
the scale wherein is graduated the worth of every instrument 
of education, the place to which this is entitled is among the 
uighest. A distinct view of the sphere of its action may, per- 
Naps, remove some scepticism that now exists im many minds 
with regard to its value. 

As what we term the works of nature are merely the instru- 
ments which reveal the mind of Deity, so are the various 
works of man no other than the means whereby he has made 
manifest the workings of his immortal spirit. It is this spirit 
romg forth through these various works, that impresses the 
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character and shapes the destinies of every age. The heart— 
the mind—these are the great central birth-places of all fce!- 
mgs, all opinions, all truths. It is within, that from all out. 
ward sources are gathered elements. There, unseen and 
unheard, are they wondrously commingled; and thence are 
born, and cradled, and nourished into mature life, the begin- 
nings of whatsoever is great in physical enterprises, profound 
in thought and lovely in emotion. It is the true vocation oi 
those works whereunto we have alluded; whose constituent 
elements are material; visible to any eye, audible to any ear, 
to serve as instruments for revealing and making available 
these ideal creations. ‘They are composed of written and spo- 
ken language, and of all the arts, mechanical and the fine. 
These are the handmaids to the heart and mind. Withou 
them, of how little worth would be all thinking and all emo- 
tion. They would perish in the same womb which had given 
them birth. Without fit physical appliances, no ingenious 
schemes would be so embodied as to surround with happiness 
the hearts and firesides of a nation. Without painting, and 
sculpture, and architecture, and music, how many lovely vis- 
ions, how many heavenly tones, would visit the artist’s soul 
only again to vanish away! Without language, the golden 
cadences of poetry would swell and fall only in the bosoms oi 
the inspired few. Without the mighty aids of voice, and eyes, 
and lip, and brow, and gesture, and a‘titude, never would the 
eloquent thought go forth winged with its rightful power. [t 
is the single end of the art whereof we speak, to develop and 
perfect these last-named instruments for the revelation of 
thought; and it is in view of this, its single end, this only sphere 
of its action, that we deem it entitled to the encomium which 
has been extended to it. 

All informing of the mind, whether by the reading of books, 
or men, or of surrounding nature; and all reflection on, ané 
combination of, the results of such reading, will lose much 01 
their interest and utility, unless a chief end thereof be exhib- 
tion before others. We cannot be insensible to their sweet 
and hallowing influence upon the solitary heart, though enjoye¢ 
without reference to any ulterior action upon those around. 
We well know how they tend to fit the immortal part for the 
inspection of that eye which can look only on what is holy. 
But this end, however worthy, is not their only one. We fear 
that did they stop here, their noblest end would be undone. 
* Know thyself, is a saying incomplete until its counterpart be 
added, act thyself. Thus far have they wrought only upo2 
the inward self. They have another, a wider, and a loftier 
sphere. Into that sphere should they go joyfully forth. We 
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cannot speak well of that perpetual solitude in study which 
we have oftentimes beheld. Surely the hermitizing of thought, 
the housing up of feeling, the incarceration of gentle emotion, 
the refusing to unfold to time and waiting until compelled to 
unfold in eternity, this filling a volume with rich truth and 
closely clasping it that its contents may be unknown forever, 
surely this cannot be the end for which the heart should feel, 


and the intellect toil. 


of those around us. 


plown beauty and strength. 
knowledge, and opinions, and feelings in the bosom. 
ishazard in crowding truth after truth into the dungeon of the 
intellect, without often sendin 
atmosphere of public sympathy and public observation. There 
is danger that in that hour when all the depths of feeling 
shall be sounded, when all the hidden things of the soul shall 
be revealed, they will be found wantin 
pelled forth imto air and light, 
buried cities of the ancient world, they will crumble away. 
We repeat then that the great end of observation and medi- 
tation is, an exhibition of their results. 
irt only professes to educate those organical powers which, 
uppertaming to every human being, and susceptible of vast 
improvement, constitute, in their completest development, 
aud in their combined and highest action, one of the most 
admirable mind-and-heart-revealing engines that lies within the 


choice of man. 


When we compare these organical powers—the voice and 
its auxiliaries—with the other means through which the human 
mind may be made manifest, we see several interesting points 
ol resemblance and of difference. 
their sphere of action than that of written language, or music. 
or architecture, or sculpture, or of the pictorial art. 
tone m the pulpit, at the bar, in the senate and in more pop- 
ular assemblies, that they appear; but moreover in all the mul- 
utudinous forms of daily and hourly conversation. And here, 
Where least suspected, oftentimes is their influence greatest. 
It is hot by public speeches that the national heart is moulded, 
hor is it the public speech which exalts the national intellect. 

hese are rather types and results of what has long been pass- 
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This feeling and this toil should like- 
wise be for the instructing, the delighting, the making better 
They should be revealed, unfolded, exhi- 
bited. We would not have display, but exhibition. 
not say that among the purposes for which we are here below, 
is the petty one of merely producin 
one of moving and moulding all that 1s immortal in man. 
without such exhibition, can mind be unfolded into its full- 
There is danger in immurmg 
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ing from one mind to another privately. In social intercourse 
are the ever welling fountains, and the capacious reservoir of 
all which refreshes and fertilizes anation. It is here that ever 
athwart each other, are shooting the myriad, counter and 
cross currents of feeling and opinion. Here is fashioned the 
character of individuals, and here are secretly shaped the des- 
tinies of a people: and that which in more public situations js 
achieved by what is vaguely called eloquence, is here brought 
about, in great part, by the mysterious and irresistible potency 
of manner. But not only is the sphere of the powers under 
consideration more widely diversified; in the higher departments 
of this sphere their action is far more intense. What agent of 
expression can bear any similitude, in vigor or impressiveness, 
to that which the orator creates when, at some fit moment. 
concentrating all the mysterious energies of glowing eye, 
emphatic gesture, and majestic form, around the free and rest- 
less cadences of his living voice, he seems, as it were, to be 
transfigured before you into an ideal of sublimity, or pathos, 
or supernatural might! You behold an impersonation of 
whatsoever is terrible, or beautiful, or majestic. Painting and 
statuary are speechless—nay, they are dead, in the presence 
of the orator. And what is written language in such compe- 
tition? Let the just uttered thoughts of the orator be trans- 
ferred into that medium. Look at them through the dress of 
visible words. How tame, how characterless! What before 
seemed living and moving truths, have now no life, no motion. 
Corpse-like they lie, nerveless and soulless, beneath the still 
shroud of written language. 

What can be likened as an organ of expression to the sin- 
gle agent, voice?—the human voice! more wondrous far, more 
varied in its notes,more piercing and deep as it sweeps 
through its wide diapason, than any, and may we not say, 
every other instrument. There is no shading, however delt- 
cate, of emotion, or of thought, which the voice may not body 
forth. ‘There are no tones which it has not power to utter: 
and tones it has which are found nowhere else—tones which 
pause not at the outward ear, but descend far down through 
the still chambers of the heart—tones which fade not away 
with the tongue that sounded them, but still survive, and long 
are echoed in the memory of the hearer. And yet how small 
a part of the orator’s language is his voice! 

But while the agents whereof we speak, are thus most 
mtense in their action, in their permanency they fail. They 
cannot longendure. They are for the few of each generation. 
An orator is the inspired statue of only a single age. ‘There 
was no power to preserve the action of Demosthenes, and 
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cicero, and Patrick Henry, bequeathing it as a model and a 
wonder to the eye of all subsequent time. ‘Tones and gestures 
cannot be so embodied that unto them we may at any after- 
time repair, as to a painting, and renew the freshness and viv- 


idness of former impressions. ‘Tl:ey are the shorthand of 


thought, imprinted on the air, and not to be read a second 
ume. And ever on the change, 
* How like the lightning which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say, it lightens.” 
Vow tap now vanishing, they seem almost spiritual. 
Thus swiftly do they come and go, flashing and glancing 
before the eye, and evanescent as the quick darting of the liz- 
ad athwart the pathway of a traveller. But as we have said 
inthis form motion may not abide forever. 
‘ This golden rentence 
Writ by our Maker,’ 
must be blotted out. Its light fades from the eye. ‘The voice 
passes to faint whispers and then to silence. Strength and 
elasticity leave the limbs, and one grand embodier of thought 
vanishes from the earth. Painting may wrestle with time a 
ittle longer. At lengthit falls. Sculpture, though mutilated, 
outlives its sister, and bearing to after ages some fragments otf 
thought, at last crumbles into nothingness. Even written 
sanguage, triumphant over all save time, hardly endures, shiv- 
ered and dismantled, to testify that intellect and passion once 
nad a dwellingplace upon the earth. 

And what is this engine, constructed from the voice, the 
rountenance and the gesture—so mighty and so transient— 
what is it when compared with itself? Widely different. Dif 
erent in the same individual at different periods, and widely 
wuike in the several members of the human family. Nature 
docs indeed seatter and diversify her gifts unconsciously. 
rom repulsive features may look forth the softest eye, and 
with distorted limbs, how often is united a voice like the clar- 
ons! But that wondrous commingling of elements, that phy- 
ial beau ideal which enchains all eyes and all hearts, and 
watch was fiuely bodied forth in tle forms of Siddons and of 
(alma, seldom is vouchsafed to man. Nor, when we survey 
(ue portraits of those who, as orators, have moved their age— 
irom that great ancient, whose most projecting feature bore 
the excresence, whose briefer name we forbear to utter, down 
\o Mirabeau, rejoicing in a visage hideous as that of a tiger 
pitted with the smallpox; are we inclined to think supersti- 
uously of this rare combination. It is not so necessary as one, 
vathinking, would be induced to imagine. Hence encourage- 
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72 Orators. 
ment to the unfavored. But however various the degrees of 
this combination, the highest may, by judicious exercise, be 
made still higher, and the very lowest may be raised up. What 
miracles herein may be wrought, we are advised by the image 
of the Grecian orator, shouting with his mouth full of pebbles 
upon the shores of the stormy sea; by Cicero swelling the 
piping treble of his voice in daily declamation; and by the 
ceaseless toil, the untiring perseverance of all who in subse- 
quent times have made their voice the vehicle of a mighty 
influence upon their generation. With such, the just and 
constant application of the principles of the art whereof we 
speak, unto its proper objects, was one great cause of the wide 
empire they held over the hearts of their contemporaries, and 
the gentle sway they bear in the remembering hearts of each 
succeeding age. We repeat, a just and constant application 
of these principles. No more in this than in any other depart- 
ment, will single and spasmodic efforts avail. Let not the 
young man hope to become an orator, by now and then explo- 
ding from his lungs, or here and there warningly shaking his 
forefinger, and occasionally, and as if by chance assuming some 
portentous attitude. Does any one hope to make himself a 
profound mathematician, by once in awhile solving a geome- 
trical problem?—or an impressive musician, by here and there 
sounding an occasional note? No. Efforts constantly reite- 
rated are the toilsome price to be paid. Stroke upon stroke 
must be redoubled. ‘The result need not be feared, And 
justly too should the principles be applied. They should be 
brought to bear upon the entirety of the ph sical man—not 
narrowed down to the voice alone, nor to the gesture alone, 
nor to the countenance alone. The grand principle of all lib- 
eral education should into this sphere be transferred, to wit— 
that its smgle end is emancipation of the universal man, and 
that wide mastery over all his powers which shall enable him 
not to remember well merely, nor merely to reason well, but 
to conduct himself most efficiently and impressively, in every 
situation wherein he may be placed. The only end of a wor- 
thy system of elocution is, to give a man an unrestrained mas- 
tery over all his agents of delivery. It aims not to teach that 
here should come in the rising slide, there the radical pitch, and 
in another place the vanishing stress; that now the hand should 
sever the air thus, and thus, and anon move with a gentle wave- 
like motion. Nor is its aim to make all speakers alike, by 
engrafting upon them some prescribed manner, but rather to 
leave to each his own natural manner fully and completely 
developed. Its processes are only means whereby the man 
so discovers and subordinates his powers, that when the occ+ 
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sion shall come up, he may impress them quickly and efficiently 
into his service—that over them he may get a sway despotic 
as that of the musician over his passive instruments—that he 
may, at will, arouse and direct the slumbering energies of 
voice, set in motion the whole apparatus of gesture, a panto- 
mimic language of itself, and the abundant language of the 
deaf—and that he may clothe the eye and lip and form with 
that impressive life and meaning so characteristic of him, 
* Whose eloquent blood 

Spoke in the cheek ; and so divinely wrought, 

That you might almost say his body thought.’ 

Such, then, are the organs of delivery, and such the art 
which professes to render them available. Are both in that 
esteem to which their importance entitles them? Are the 
former educated and protected with that almost religious care, 
which the high duties they are destined to perform, demands? 
lsthe latter in that high niche of public favor, whereunto, 
by reason of its noble sphere of action, it should be elevated? 
We fear not. For strange to say, while their proper results 
are by thousands listened to and eulogized, they themselves 
are neglected,—we had almost said, scorned. And what, it 
may be asked, are the proofs of this? What is the evidence 
of the distance between its real place, and that to which it is 
entitled, in public opinion? We answer, look around you. 
look nto many of our colleges and academies. —_ Look into 
the pulpit, the bar and the popular assembly. In the col- 
leges you find fragments of systems, most inadequately and 
unsteadily applied;—an occasional declamation, with here 
and there a verbal criticism by the professor. In the acade- 
my—the first nursery of the oratorical germs—what is the 
estimation, what the influence of the art? Is the young mind 
impressed with the truth that speaking, either public or pri- 
vate, is one great end for which he should improve the means 
aroundhim? Are the oratorical powers started forth on their 
high career? Is the voice here first, and gently tuned? Is 
the incipient effort made to give that character and meaning 
to the general deportment which shall render it impressive in 
the great world before which it must soon stand or fall? Is 
the elocution art a wheel in the system of academic educa- 
tion? We fear not. We fear the art is an empty name to 
the pupil. And why should it not be so, where the literary 
teacher has too often never dreamt of its theory, and does 
not blush when he announces himself profoundly unskilful in 
its practice? And how is it with a vast majority of our 
twenty thousand speakers at the bar, in the pulpit, in the 
legislature, and before the people in their various assemblies? 
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Just as it ever must be with those who try their ability on the 
course, ere they have gone through the preliminary and neces. 
sary processes of training. Just as it ever ought to be with 
those who venture into the hazardous arena of public contro. 
versy, without hardly knowing the names of the instrument 
of attack and defence. They hope to succeed, and they 
know nothing of the tierce, the redoublez, the en garde. Do 
vou see yonder speaker? He is a member of the bar, and in 
one way, a very distinguished member too. His mind isa 
vast magazine of legal truth, and orderly is the arrangement 
thereof. He has a good frame, and his voice ranks in the 
sarne category with that of Stentor. And what an eve, and 
brow, and lip! He is engaged in defending a female wrong}; 
accused of infanticide. Behold around, the expectant eyes 
and ears of the multitude. The theme and the spectacle cer- 
tainly will inspire him. And they do inspire him. — He feels 
intensely. He reasons justly. He is thronged with ideas. 
But alas! they have no chance to impress the minds of the 
jury. His voice fails to do them service. What soporific 
monotony! How wiry, and piercing, and meaningless, is 
that high, that never-ending, still beginning pitch. Why does 
he not modulate it?) Why will he not, now and then, descend’ 
The reason is clear; he cannot. He has no mastery over it. 
He is like an aronaut who, in the upper skies, knows not the 
simple opening of the valve whereby he may descend. But 
mark the gesture. Is it auxiliary to the voice? No. It 
rebels against it. It utters one thing while the voice is speak- 
ing another. Why do they not both combine with the har- 
rnonious countenance to produce impression after impression. 
until their accumulated energy shall compel acquittal? Why 
do they not marshal forth truth after truth, until doubt shall 
be driven from its strong entrenchments in the minds of the 
jurymen? ‘The answer is obvious. They never have been 
drilled. They know nothing of the orator’s tactics. They 
have failed to do their duty—sentence is pronounced—dark- 
ness has descended upon the innocent, and shame and grie! 
bow down many hearts. 
And how is it in the pulpit?—that central poiat whercirom 
should radiate celestial and vivifying light far beyond the wide 
circumference of christendom. Surely, if any one shoald 
speak well, itis he who speaks of immortal things. Surely. 
if any one may be eloquent, it is he from whose mental vision 
all perishable scenes fade away, as standing between the sou! 
and its Creator, he calls upon it to reascend into its heavenly 
home. Now observe yonder minister. His thoughts seem 
to be excellent. Indeed, upon a close inspection you find 
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them to be very admirable. Nicely adjusted are they to each 
other, and in their core is something vital. But then the 
delivery !—how doth it tame, and dwarf them down, and unv+ 
talize them. ‘The thoughts are in their manhood, the delivery 
isin its infancy. How toneless is the voice! There is no 
speculation in those eyes. ‘The arm makes certain periodical 
ascensions and declinations. ll is spiritless. You subside 
into a delicious calm. You seem to hear the lulling sound of 
waterfalls. It is clear, the preacher has incorporated into 
himself the notable maxim,—‘ do all things gently.’ With 
Aristotle and Brummel, he seems to think there can be no 
sure test of gentility but the remaining tranquil. It might 
not be in good taste to be dramatic. You are satisfied this is 
not of kin to that majesty of eloquence that made Felix 
tremble. You pronounce it chill, arctic, motionless, passion- 
less, dead. You are half disposed, in sheer waggery, to 
wake up the gentleman at your elbow, and ask if the preach- 
er be not subject to occasional fits of catalepsy. You look 
around upon the thronged dormitory, and are gratified with 
the soothing symphony of the preacher’s manner with that of 
those who nod therein. But you are amazed and indignant, 
when you reflect that the automaton before you, is the osten- 
sible revealer of God’s truth to man. You behold one whom 
his Creator has endowed, not only with power to think, but 
with powers of utterance. The former he has educated, the 
4 he has neglected. He has hid five of his talents in the 
earth. 

Among the many classes of speakers, there is one whereof 
Mr. Scrogg is aspecimen. His organs of delivery have been 
under a partial system, partially applied. He was informed 
by his instructer, that elocution had to do with nothing but 
the voice, and thereupon he set about bringing forth its many 
tones. He pored over Barber, and Steele, and Rush, until 
their precepts were at his tongue’s end. When at college, he 
declamed every week. Think of that! The five, or fifteen 
minutes thus expended, seemed to be in harmony with the 
days bestowed upon his other means of education. Hence 
has he advanced just far enough into the theory of the art, to 
catch stray glimpses of its vast importance, but he has hardly 
any thing of its practice. Ten to one Mr. S. is inclined to 
aflectation. But observe him—mark those crises in his deliv- 
ery; the telling efforts. | How they stand out from the level 
common placeness of his general manner, like a marble arm 
irom the figure on the painted canvass,—or rather like the 
_ itself, started forth into a momentary and spasmodic 
life, Take him by and large, he is dull, only now and then is 
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he tremendous. Homer sometimes nods. Far otherwise wit) 
Mr. S. He is sometimes awake. And then the air where. 
with an eflort is rounded off;—so lofty, so celestial. Had ita 
tongue, it would demand, * was not that fine?’ He pauseth 
° . : ’ 

impressively. It seemeth to himseif that he hath ¢ bred scru- 
ples in the lay gents.’ He is mistaken. An audible sound 
undeceives and mortifies, Mr. Scrogg. He is not, however, 
quite so bad as his opponent. He does not make every thing 
indiscriminately emphatic. His words are not all in italics: 
nor too rapidly does he hurry his ideas over the minds of his 
hearers. ‘The stamp is not taken off ere the impression be 
made. But he fails to summon each revealing power into its 
appropriate action at the proper time. He fails partly through 
lack of certain knowledge; partly through lack of taste; and, 
more than either, through lack of the fitting early practice. 
When you have an opportunity to converse with this gentle- 
man, you ask—* Why, Mr. 8S. did you not modulate your 
voice? Why did you not give it various and free play—now 
curbing it, now giving it the rem—raising it here and letting it 
fall there, to suit the sentiment you were uttering? Why did 
you at a certain time subside into those guttural and sepulchral 
notes, and thence instantaneously leap into a third octave! 
Was it to make ‘the groundlings laugh?’ Believe me, you 
made ‘the judicious grieve.’ And then your gesture!—are 
you aware that your arms did not seem to know what your 
voice was about?’ They made a world of unmeaning gesticu- 
lation. Indeed, though I say it, your whole manner was awk- 
ward, wooden, and smacked much of the stump. Scrogg 
shuffles about, damns rhetoric, as he calls it, and announces 


’ that Ais grand business is with ideas, and that he always leaves 


delivery to take care of itself. 

Another proof of the estimation in which this art is held 
among us, may be derived from our small number of graceful! 
and impressive readers. While language embodies many 
thoughts, whose beauty and vigor cannot be fully apprecia- 
ted, unless they pass silently into the reader’s heart,—as well 
as many others which, for a similar end, require all the powers 
of delivery,—it also contains much of the beautiful and the 
true, which can be rendered impressive, only by the simple. 
the unostentatious process of reading. The thoughts in the 
first-named class, are tranquil, retiring, maidenly. ‘They have 
nothing in them of the dramatic. They were never designed 
to be delivered forth in sound and action. They ask you te 
commune with them in solitude and stillness. ‘Those of the 
second are widely different. They are muscular, nervous. 
energetic. For their thorough appreciation, they demand the 
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yuxiliaries of voice and gesture. They are the children of a 
jramatic mind. It is the third class, holding an intermediate 
lace—which lies within the province of the reader. His 
unassuming delivery is happily fitted to render their manifes- 
tation complete. But where among us is to be found their 
accomplished reader? Where, in the various circles of which 
our society is composed, is the man or the woman who car 
take up that comnosition which is susceptible of being well 
read, and so exhibit its meaning, as to enchain a polite compa- 
ay! To this query we hear the mortifying reply. Nor will 
che reply create surprize, when we remember that impressive 
reading is accounted of little worth at school, of still less at 
college, and of none at all in the world. _Yet is it a beauti- 
‘ul accomplishment, an ornamental crown to either sex, and 
in its appropriate, though humble sphere, capable of creating 
nuch happiness. 

Thus abundant are the evidences of the low estimation of 
the elocution art, and the consequently low condition of the 
instruments whereon it is designed to operate. And what, it 
may be asked, are the causes thereof? Why is it that what 
in the brighter periods of the ancient intellectual world, was 
deemed an essential aid in the development of youth, and 
the perfecting of manhood, should, at this time, and in this 
and, be so unworthily regarded? Why is it that among us is 
wch a dearth,—not of admirable orators,—but of agreeable. 
ecient, impressive speakers? To this last question, one 
answer may be found in the want of a proper system of elo- 
cution, diligently and efficiently applied,—and another, in the 
‘oo general belief that any system, whatever its character, 
can be of no essential service. ‘That system alone is proper, 
—with deference to the views of our superiors be it spoken, 
—whose single end is this,—to give to the pupil, a ready. 
complete, comprehensive, unrestrained, and as we_ have 
velore said, a despotic mastery over all his powers of delivery. 
The finger—the hand—the arm—the body—the brow—the 
eye—the lip—the voice—and even the blood, as messenger- 
uke, it flies to and fro from cheek to heart, and heart to 
cheek—are all to be compelled into subjection unto one 
‘ingle, governing mind. We shall not stop to gaze at the 
miserable aspect of divers existing systems, when contempla- 
ed in the presence of this only true standard. Nor shall we 
pause to verity this standard; to state its principles, detail its 
rules, and exhibit the processes whereby these principles and 
rules may be effectively applied. ‘This work shall be reserved 
‘or another occasion. We will merely subjoin, that its spirit 
sin harmonious analogy with the spirit of all the arts, and 
al the professions, and all the business of human life. 
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We pass to the second answer;—to wit: the belief that any 
system, whatever its character, and how wellsoever applied, 


can be of no great service,—nay more, that it must Operate 
injuriously. Of all the prejudices which by laziness and nar. 
row thinking, are suffered to entrench themselves in a young 
man’s faith, never perhaps to be dislodged, this seems to us, 
in an intellectual point of view, to be one of the most perni- 
cious. It isa part of that general spirit which decries sys. 
tems of every kind, laughs its sneers into the face of honest 
labor, and leaves all results to chance,—in other words, to 
the miracle-working energy of Genius. We have encoun- 
tered it in conversation; we have seen it upon the printed 
page; and painfully has it appeared to us through the stam. 
mering, the blundering, the overwhelming confusion of many 
public speakers. We can have no patience with it. It has 
wrought too much evil. It has sent too many from the pul- 
pit, back again to their original scythe and spade.. Too many 
has it set down—shame-palsied—in the popular assembly. 
And too many by it have been transplanted from the hale 
atmosphere of forensic debate, into the otium, without the 
dignitate, of mere office lawyers. Its tendency is to make 
one untrue to his intellect, and to his heart, useless to his 
country and guilty in the sight of his God. It reconciles him 
to an existence wherein shall be no effort to educate some of 
his most effective powers, and he dies,—his capacities un- 
known—his duties unperformed. ‘This is the belief from 
which has sprung the notion, that all true orators are natural 
orators. Itis hand and glove with a belief in the omnipoten- 
cy of a certain unintelligible something within, ycleped 
genius;—Genius! that snaps its fingers at all systems and 
rules, tramples under foot every exhortation to toil, and vainly 
imagines that immortality is, at any time, to be achieved by 
certain splendid intellectual coups de main. Mr. John Noodle 
believes that all oratory is natural;—the necessary instinc- 
tive outbreak of some resistless inward energy; and, more- 
over, that all oratorical study will only make a man artificial. 

He says, ‘only let a man feel—let him feel his subject thor- 

oughly—intensely,—he will never fail in delivery.’ He tells 

you he has no faith in manufacturing orators, and thereupon 

cites Patrick Henry as authority. How utterly destructive 

—how utterly falla—but we forget;—Mr. Noodle is a gentus. 

And what is meant by the expression, natural orator? ft 

it be designed to indicate a being whom nature has originally 

endowed with powers of delivery;—voice, features, form;— 

superior to those possessed by other human beings, we cannot 

possibly demur to the propriety of the phrase, But if—se 
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‘ras delivery is concerned—it imply a being any otherwise 
“{ted, we cannot acknowledge that its meaning has the 
-lichtest foothold on truth. Now we do believe, that this 
atter idea of a natural orator is that which generally pre- 
vails;—that he is a creature not only preeminently favored 
by God with organs of delivery, but also, originally endowed 
with complete mastery thereof; so that when the occasion 
fr their service arises, they are absolutely at his command. 
This. to us, is not so much a natural orator, as it is a natural 
slecism. We believe that no such being ever met the human 
ve. Never did the man exist, whose unpractised delivery 
came forth at his bidding, all-perfect, as Pallas sprung all-arm- 
ed from the brain of Jove. Patrick Henry was not sucha 
natural orator. Henry Clay is not such a natural orator. 
Both of these great speakers, necessarily had exercised, in 
some mode or other, their wonderful powers of delivery, long 
yrevious to any masterly eflort of their eloquence. Mr. D. 
was much talked about as the nafural orator. We went to 
hear him. He impressed us. So far as a high pulpit, con- 
ealing two thirds of his form, permitted him, he impressed 
us. ‘The eye was ever upon him; the ear was never shut, 
md the heart was ready to feel as he bid it. Follow Mr. D. 
to hischamber. ‘There shall you see the skill, the toil, the 
study which have enabled him to be a natural orator. There 
isno such thing as a natural orator in the generally received 
sense—the only sense to be attached to the expression, in 
order to avail those who seek therein for a reason to neglect 
elocution. No more than a natural dancer, or a natural 
musician, can there be a natural orator in any other sense 
than this;—a being blessed in birth by superior oratorical 
powers, which, of consequence, are susceptible of a superior 
development. On reflection, we find that those only are 
called such, who have made themselves admirable, impressive. 
and unaffected speakers, without any apparent preparation. 
(Quickly and unperceived, have they passed from primitive 
awkwardness, up through the artificial, and out therefrom into 
an open, free, unembarrassed, and natural style of delivery. 
The steps of their progress were few and unseen, but not 
less certainly were they taken. An individual, naturally less 
gilted, toils more—endures more. He arrives at last, as did 
Demosthenes, to the desired point. He, forsooth, is not a 
uatural orator. We venture to suggest that equally are they 
hatural orators; that the only diflerence ever existing between 
tiem, Was in their unequal endowment by nature of counte- 
hance, voice, and gesticulating powers; and also in the differ- 
ent modes pursued in developing them. ‘These observations 
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are not intended to embrace any of those intellectual opera. 
tions, mysterious and mighty, which must necessarily precede 
all delivery. We desire to make ourselves understood, and 
yet we doubt not that Mr. Noodle, not having listened, will 
turn about upon us; curl his lip at our mechanical dogmas: 
swear that we are all wrong; and utter a vague generality 
about a natural genius for oratory. 

It is very difficult to converse with this ‘thing of ge. 
nius,’ whereof Noodle is an impersonation. It holdeth no 
parley with the definite. You advise it that ceaseless labor 
is the parent of all great human achievements,—those achieve- 
ments which are noble and useful, enduring and immortal. [i 
shaketh its head dubiously. Mr. Noodle hath no opinion of 
hard headwork. ‘The word industry has no place in his voea- 
bulary. {ad none but Noodle lived, such an abomination had 
not been coined. He encourages himself with such phrases 
as ‘off-hand,’ ‘without premeditation,’ ‘right fresh from the 
soul,’ and other such beggarly aids. He talketh about the 
deep sea, the everlasting stars, Byron and himself. Sombre 
and meditative, he wandereth abroad by the glimpses of the 
moon. Anon, he standeth with folded arms. He looketh 
pale. Self-enwrapt and melancholy, he longeth for the passer- 
by to inquire, ‘Pray, who is that interesting young man?’ 
An improvisator 1s his beau ideal. He is ever waiting for 
some miracle of cloven tongues to descend upon him. He 
‘never is, but always to be’ great. He delayeth to prepare 
until the last moment. He hopeth for intellectual salvation, 
by virtue of asort of deathbed repentance. When he rises 
to address an audience, he is particularly careful to startle it 
by announcing that, until the present moment, he has never 
thought of the subject. He trusts that it will be taught him 
in that hour what to say. He feels himself an embodyment 
of Sheridan’s famous exclamation,—— it is in me, and by —— 
it shall come out.’ For the raiment of knowledge he caretli 
not;—he is always in dishabille. What to him are all the 
treasures of the past? Vanities, whereof he thinketh not. 
What to him is the example of great minds? ‘To those high 
lights, he preferreth his own little darklantern. Mr. +. 
being one of the nil admiraries, abhorreth them all. Nor has 
he reverence for age. Why should he have? He is above 
allage. He never groweth older. He is himself the centre, 
—all other mortal things are circumferential, or collateral— 
something by-the-by. Noodle is self-poised, self-sufficient— 
sublimely ignorant, and sublimely ludicrous. In his ow? 
bosom is a fancy that he isa prodigy,—in the bosoms 0! 


are exclusively applicable to the subject of delivery. They 
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every body else, a conviction that he is what we forbear 
roname. Did not Mr. N. cut our acquaintance, we should 
presume toaddress him: * Banish, sir, those romantic visions 
‘rom your fancy. Jacko’lantern like, they are beguiling you 
to ruin. ‘lear ‘out from your memory, those worthless se raps 
af f thought which reconcile you to indolence. For, hark, 
ney ar over the seas of time comes a voice from the ex: imple 
— osthenes, and Cicero, and Newton, and Burke, warn- 
¢ youth and manhood never to cease from toil. W hy han- 
ker after the mean reputi ition of a venius ?—rather aspire 
after that noble fame which ever follows good deeds well 
donee No longer believe with Dogberry, that *to be well 
iored is the gift of fortune, but to write and to read comes 
by nature.” Wait no longer for the inspired mantle to fall 
upon you. Abjure the doctrine of necessity. Believe not 
iw eflects without a cause. Cease talking about genius. Cast 
Byron into the flames. ‘Turn up your collar and go to work. 
lnstead of turning up his collar, we doubt not that, as far as 
possible, Mr. N. would turn up his nose at our friendly exhor- 
tations. We do our best, and yet never do we expec t to con- 
vince den. O genius!—thou sublime abstraction! thou entire 
instinct! thou etlect without a cause! thou personified doc- 
trine of necessity!—We can never comprehend thee! to us 
hou art a hieroglyphic, quite dubious, quite illegible! we 
strive to fix thy place in the universe; to learn what thou 
workest, and what thou art;—but in vain. Still may we ven- 
jure to surmise that, bachelor-like, thou marriest not thyself 
to the usetul and the true; like him, thou art a vain parenthe- 
sis in the social volume—wert thou omitted, society would 
lose none of its meaning. At length, having mused away 
existence, thou art not. In death thou becomest what in lite 
thou would’st fain have been—a great unknown. ‘Thou dost 
cease to despise the world, and the world doth cease to laugh 
at thee, 
Would that the ex: unple of Mr. N. had fewer imitators among 
the inteliectual young men of this country. Would that more 
distinctly might be seen, and more inte1 isely might be felt, that 
his principles of action are broken reeds whereon no one may 
ely lean. Would that whoever looks up to public speaking 
as the sphere of his e: uthly action, might, while one eye regales 
itseit with the coming clories thereot, permit the other to sur- 
vey the various labors necessar y to their attamment. ‘To reach 
ts highest point, severe must be the toil, and few are the 
minds that dare submit to it. With her one Homer, Greece 
can show but a single Demosthenes; and the land of Virgil 
gave birth to but one Cicero. But as the labor is great, so 
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will the harvest be abundant—a golden harvest of power and 
of fame. And is not this wide land the field, and this stirrino 
age the season? Where, and at what time, from the first 
recorded eloquence of Judah, in the presence of the Egyptian 
ruler. down to the present century, has the orator been sur- 
rounded by such resistless motives, such rich materials, such 
clorious spheres. Do you long for fame? Know then that in 
all ages, in all lands, and among all classes of people, admira- 
tion of oratory lives forever. Delight in poetry may languish. 
Philosophy may fail to engross. The painter may live neglee- 
ted, and the sculptured marble may gather around it no won- 
dering crowds. But not so with the orator. Whenever he 
may appear, admiration is ready to spring forth and surround 
him with garlands. His path is the true ‘sic itur ad astra’— 
ever open,ever illustrious. But do you long for that power— 
far beyond all earthly fame—the power todo good? The ora- 
tor’s horizon is wide as all feeling and all thought. Many are 
the occasions for his action. ‘True, the topics of the past are 
gone; but topics exist in the present, and they must arise in 
the future. Human nature is still changeless. The vices 
never cease to stalk abroad; they are to be frowned down. 
The virtues too often faint; they ask for the fearless and 
mighty aids of the public speaker. And not alone in the poli- 
tical and judicial arena is his voice to be heard. ‘These only 
departments of ancient eloquence constitute but a portion ot 
the sphere in which the modern orator may move. Vast enter- 
prizes of religion and benevolence are to be accomplished. 
The mind of the age is to be awakened and brought to bear 
upon them. The single cause of temperance—how moment- 
ous! how strong and unremitting the required effort to carry 
it onward to a successful issue! And yet this is but a single 
wheel in the vast machinery which, in this age, a benevolent 
patriotism has set to work. The cause of missions, of colo- 
nization, of the poor and the unfortunate; the cause of educa- 
tion, and the cause of moral and christian truth throughout 
the world—all are to be engaged in and carried through. And 
for their achievement can be enlisted no mightier power than 
the eloquent tongue. And what is the influence of a public 
speaker in forming the national taste and moulding the national 
heart? Small perhaps, when compared with the iniluence 0! 
other agents. Yet still great. He is to work upon a people 
with whom 
‘ Action is eloquence, and their eyes 
More learned than their ears.’ 

In this west he is to aid in shaping a people, yet in their a” 
ant and elastic youth. It is, in part, for him to say what shall 
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ings, and opinions, and character now sown in our vigorous 
rime, Will in manhood come forth into their natural harvest. 
There can be no higher, no holier duty than the guiding and 
wustructing a nation while yet but in the season of its youth. 
And by what means is one to fit himself for this high duty, 
and for all the duties of a pub lic speaker? An orator, in the 
omprehe nsive thought of Cicero, must have all knowledge of 
subjects. All fountains should be unsealed and poured into 
Lis soul: of man, that he may sound his depths and direct his 
urrents; of books, that he may know what intellect has achie- 
ved, ot nature, that therein, as in the fabled fountains, he m: Ly 
e his failmg heart and renew the fresh vigor of its early 
outh. But of what avail are all abounding thoughts and feel- 
ee s upon the great themes of human interest, unless there be 
Wor thy agent to deliver them forth? Powerless energies 
useless Weapons! rusting unused in the armory of the 8 sh 
Let then this agent—the handmaid of eloque nce—no longer 
be neglected. Let us put down the ignoble thought—born in 
ue cells of monks—that this body, with all its wondrous 
organs, is unworthy man’s reverential care. For the soul, it 
sthe permitted instrument to do its various ministries here 
clow. Unto the soul it is as marble to the sculptor, or the 
many piped organ to the musician. But not like them does 11 
never react upon its governor and guide; but, 
‘ As this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and heart 
Grows wide withal.’ 


Wecannot doubt that the dramatic character incorporated by 
eocution into the organs of delivery, invariably imparts a 
dramatic character to one’s style of thinking. But of this we 
are hot now to speak. Happy he who feels the truth and 
a a2 itforhisown improvement. And thrice happy he who 
contends for the noble prizes of oratory by efficient means: 
10 knows his powers, and how to use them, and has the will 
do so. His fame is broad in his own time, and his efforts 
‘tend to many after ages. At length, our national drama 
ases—the curtain falls. All of us that can perish goes down 
the common sepulchre of departed nations. Our cities are 
erumbled and their very names forgotten. The purple light 
! poetry is fait upon the hills and streams. The voices of 
ne free are hushed. Liberty is not; her silver cord is loosed, 
and her golden bowl broken. ‘The mysterious Future has 
vecome the melancholy Past. Then haply may wander hither 
‘me literary pilgrim. What names hath time spared for his 
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be the moral and intellectual destinies of this valley. His feel- 
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grateful ear? Not, we trust, the names of rulers ignobly 
great, or of conquerors with their inglorious fame; but rathe; 
those of the philanthropist, the patriot, and the orator. 

Je J Je 





LINES. 

‘The natives entertained a belief that somewhere inthe south was ap 
island, containing a spring of water, capable of restoring to deformed ag: 
perpetual youth and beauty. There were many beautiful superstitions con 
nected with it’—Irvine’s CoLumBvs. 


Fountain, of power divine! 
Where wellest thou? What island in thee blest, 
Thy youth-renewing spirit doth enshrine, 

Within its blisstul breast? 


Are the bright billows young, 
Whose voices murmur round thy silvery shore? 
And softly flow thine own pure waves among 
Vales, blooming evermore ? 


Above thee, smiles the sky 

In spring eternal, by no tempest scathed? 

Are birds, and leaves, and flowers and all, in thy 
Youth-giving spirit bathed? 


Hath age rolled after age 
Over thy form and earth’s, since dawn of time, 
Leaving its beauty, marred by death’s fierce rage, 
Thine, fair as in thy prime? 


Where art thou, Fountain! Where? 
Alas! no voice comes from the distant sea; 
Vainly we hope these pleasant forms to wear, 

Inspired with youth by thee. 


Haply, thou art a dream 
Of the immortal soul—an image bright 
And beautiful of its fair home—a beam 
From some celestial light. 


There, far beyond this tomb, 
In ever-welling springs of Love and Truth, 
Fain would it lave its weary wings, and bloom 
In everlasting youth. 


And from life’s desert course, 
Gush up no fountains? Yes. Thou, Nature! art 
Our bounteous well-spring—the perennial source 
Of youth unto the heart. 


O, Nature! might we be 
Where, in thy blissful beauty thou art shrined, 
And warmed with love, unquenchable, of thee, 
ll peaceful pure and kind ;— 
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Did grief and years surround 
And bow this form, still in its breast should roll 
Tides from thy healthful spring, and gladly bound 


Youth’s pulses through the soul. HAL. 





TRAVELS IN HOT WEATHER.—No. I. 


Wuen | traveled in hot weather last year, my steps were 
directed to the South. I visited the beautiful towns of Lexing- 
ton and Frankfort, and partook of the polished hospitality of 
their inhabitants; I traversed many of the green hills of Ken- 
tucky, more than ever delighted with the enchanting scenery, 
and delightful legends of that land of romance. [| lingered 
none the scenes of hardy achievement, which have given 
imperishable renown to the names of Boone, and Harrod, and 
Logan, and so many other of the distinguished pioneers, and 
felt my heart growing warmer every moment in its pulsations 
of ailection towards the descendants of the pioneers, who 
cherish most of the noble traits which marked the characters 
of their hardy fathers. I visited the romantic cliffs of the 
Kentucky river, and mingled, with unalloyed gratification, 
anong the crowd of intelligent visiters that thronged the 
agreeable and salubrious resort at Harrodsburg. 

“Now, my face is turned in the opposite direction, and | 
write these lines on board a steamboat, which is rapidly 
paddling her way against the current of the Ohio. The 
beautiful city of Cincinnati, is behind me, and I almost think 
lleave her crowded streets with regret. It zs a dear little 
city after all—and although, Iam sometimes tempted to speak 
in disdain of the money-getting spirit of some of its inhabi- 
tants, and the narrow prejudices of others—there is an 
impulsive vigor in her institutions, and an active energy in the 
mass of her population that pleases me; and | have spent 
happy hours in the mansions of some of her hospitable citi- 
zens, that I shall long remember with feelings of grateful 
regard. Cincinnati must be known, to be properly apprecia- 
ted. Her neat buildings, her handsome streets, her fine 
churches, appear to great advantage in the eyes of a stranger 
—but her wealth does not glitter on the surface of society, 
and has no representative in the luxury, or the expenditures 
of the citizens. Her real capital, industry, enterprize, and 
ingenuity, are rapidly building up an immense metropolis, and 
accumulating fortunes for thousands of unpretending individ- 
uals, but they are working with a silent though a gigantic 
exergy. 1 mean comparatively silent—for though a stranger 
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may fancy he sees much activity, and many of the externaj 
signs of business, as he wanders along the streets, it would 
require much close investigation to discover the immense 
resources of capital that are employed in carrying on her com- 
merce—the great manutactories that are scattered throughout 
the city, and whose fabrics are distributed through the whole 
region lying south and west—and the moral energy which 
is exerted in giving life to the whole. The number of stran- 
cers that arrive and depart, forms of itself an item in the 
intercourse of this people, of such magnitude as to be almost 
incredible. It is a fact of which I am well advised, that the 
arrivals at Cincinnati by steamboats, during the seasons of 
active navigation, average from six to seven hundred persons, 
per day; and when to this are added, the passengers who 
arrive in stages and private conveyances, the whole number 
will be scarcely less than one thousand, 

But IL have no time for prosing. There are scenes before 
me sufliciently enticing to employ all my spare moments. | 
shall ascend the cliffs of the Allegheny ridge, and inhale the 
ocean breeze of the Atlantic—my native air, but to me how 
foreign! Ihave roamed for so many years upon the frontier, 
and dwelt in the forests of the west so happily, that my home 
is here, and here are nearly all the associations of habit and 
friendship—the ties of intercourse, aflinity, and friendship, 
that render life a blessing. I have seen the west growmg 
under my eye, and can speak of much that now exists in full 
vigor and beauty, as ‘all that I saw and part of what I was.’ 
The east too has grown, and expanded, and I shall see there 
a new country, and anew people. 

Nor am [alone in the feeling of excitement with which | 
view the wonderful amplification, of our great republic. The 
whole world seems to be traveling. ‘The steamboats are 
crowded with passengers, and the stages creaking under loads 
of erratic republicans, who are exercising in this ratzonal 
manner, the indefeasible right of pursuing happiness—almost 
the only right guarantied in the constitution, which is undis- 
puted and unnullified. For many years past, our rivers and 
roads have been as much thronged with passengers, as at 
this time; but heretofore those persons have been chiefly 
emigrants, hastening with eager steps, and minds excited with 
anxiety and expectation. ‘The west—the wide illimitable 
field, fresh and teeming with its harvest of golden promise, 

allured the speculator hungry for money, or eager to become 
the possessor of broad lands, the farmer seeking a home, the 
young doctor looking for patients, and the newly created 
lawyer, hunting out a feesible mode of picking up an honest 
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living. There were missionaries in the crowd, full of zeal— 
schoolmasters full of grammar and arithmetic—projectors 
‘all of gimerack notions—and young aspirants after fame and 
fortune, full of all sorts of emptiness. But all were working 
people. all expected to work wonders, and all were ina hurry. 
That they succeeded in their various views, is not for me to 
say—the proof of the pudding has long been settled by high 
quthority—the country has thriven under the visitation. 
| tind now a great change in the character of those that we 
encounter on the public highways. ‘The crowd of emigrants 
is as great as ever; but the materials of which it is composed, 
are not of the same kind. Formerly the young, bold, active, 
adventurous, and indigent, formed the great mass. Now, the 
rich are beginning to venture their money, and the timid their 
bodies, in this pilgrimage. Old people are following their 
children, to lay their bones in the valley of the Mississippi. 
But in addition to those who compose the stream of emigra- 
tion, there is a concourse made up of gayer spirits, mingled 
with not a few of the more substantial individuals, who are 
the great lights, as well as the great fixtures, of the land, and 
who afew years ago, would as soon have thought of going 
to China, as of coming to the west. Parties of pleasure now 
pass and repass between these cardinal points. ‘The gentry 
ot Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, engage with alacrity 
ina jaunt to the western cities; and the time is fast approach- 
ing, When a visit to this region will be considered as a part 
of the finish of a complete education, next in importance to 
dancing, singing, and phrenology. *'The Campbells are com- 
ng.” They have found the way, and nothing can stop 
them now. Fashionable parties have made the adventure, 
aud returned without being gouged, scalped, knocked into a 
cocked hat, or used up to a mere grease-spot, and a visit to 
the West is ascertained to be not only safe, but in good taste. 
i you step up into the Louisville hotel, or Postlethwait’s in 
Lexington, or the Broadway or Pearl street hotel in Cincin- 
iat, you are sure to encounter some gay bridal party from 
down east, or some venerable citizen of New York, with a 
vevy of fair daughters and nieces, or some spruce quaker from 
Chesnut street, with an equally spruce better half—‘all on 
hobbies, gee up and gee ho,’ jaunting it merrily through the 
Wide west, with as little fatigue, and as little sense of danger, 
is tormerly attended a trip to Saratoga. And grave men have 
come smitten with the spirit of adventure. ‘The great lights 
of the church, and the great leaders in politics, think us wor- 
thy of personal inspection. Doctors of divinity leave their pul- 
pits tor a few weeks, and ride soberly out to Cincinnati or St. 
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Louis, to examine through their own spectacles, those wor: 
derful things, which they have heretofore seen through the 
eyes of other men; and veteran politicians wander hither to 
seek golden opinions in our wooden country. And truly it is 
but a pleasant little exc ursion. What with railroads, macad- 
amize d tur npikes, and canals, one may whisk off from the sea- 
board to Cincinnati in six or seven day S, at an expense not 
worth naming, and with ninety-nine chances to one, against 
the mishap of a broken neck, or even a dislocated limb. 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of our western cities are 
becoming equally locomotiv e in their propensities, and travel- 
ing in hot weather is fashionable here, as well as on the other 
side of the mountains. Some of our towns have grown big 
enough to be dusty, disagreeable, and city like, in the summer, 
and none but dull dogs will stay in them in dog days. The 
magnificoes and those who rate each other on the Rialto, have 
swelled into a tribe, who are rich enough to travel, and who 
have wives and daughters of whom they are sufficiently proud 
to be willing to show them abroad. Young Kentuckians and 
Ohians reared in this region, are not afraid to compare then- 
selves with the polished offspring of the oriental branches of 
the great republican family. Many here are therefore on the 
wing—some for the Yellow Springs, some for the Delaware 
Springs, and some for Harrodsburg, or the Olympt in. Others 
are olf for Niagara, for Quebec, or for Saratoga. Thus an 
agreeable interchange has been tailed between the east 
and west; and we shall hereafter not be obliged to rely for our 
knowledge of each other, upon traveling agents, or mercen- 
ary English bookmakers. 

These facts furnish a convine ing proof of the rapidity with 
which the intercourse between dist: int points is incre ased, by 
the facilities which are aflorded to it. Before the construc- 
tion of a road or canal between any two places, the number o! 
passengers and the amount of business may not seem to Wal- 
rant the success of such an undertaking, or to indicate its 
necessity; but when an agreeable and rapid mode of intercom- 
munication becomes ac tually established, new branches ol 
industry are developed, and travelers are enticed into a chan- 
nel which had been meee ‘ted by them. <A few years ago, the 
perils and fatigues of a journey across the mountains, closed 
the path against all aie such as had some strong induce- 
ment: now the luxuries of this same tows, are such as to 
invite those who seek pleasure only. 

My voyage from Cincinnati to Wheeling has afforded no 
incidents worth rec ording. Iam in a new boat, with a vers 
agreeable company, and although the trip will be a little 








longer than usual, it will not be unpleasant. The boat is, in 
general, well-managed, and every civility extended to the pas- 
sengers; but there are some abuses, which | am bound, as an 
honest tourist, to point out, and | hope the owners will correct 
them. ‘The practice of playing cards in the gentlemen’s cab- 
in, was not formerly allowed in our best boats; it has lately 
hecome common, and is a most abominable nuisance. ‘Three 
or four gentlemen sit down at a table to play loo or brag, and 
for the first hour are perhaps quiet enough; but they soon 
become excited, begin to bet high, to talk loud, and to swear 
profanely. ‘To-day we witnessed such a scene—when two 
persons, one of them much intoxicated, were permitted to dis- 
turb a large company for several hours, by pouring out torrents 
of blasphemy, and vulgar slang, of the most disgusting charac- 
ter;and this too in the hearing of the ladies, whose cabin adjoins, 
and who were obliged to close the doors, and lose the benefit 
ofa draught of air, rather than be thus insulted. ‘This should 
not be permitted. ‘There may be no objection, abstractly, to 
the playing of a quiet game of cards, without betting, by a few 
gentlemen, who claim the right of spending the time in their 
own way, and who amuse themselves without disturbing 
others. But it is impossible to permit the use of cards, with- 
out being subjected to the abuses which inevitably follow. — If 
one party may play, another is entitled to the same privilege. 
Gambang, drmking, and swearing follow in succession. ‘This 
evil is attended by another; which is, that professed blacklegs 
are induced to travel in steamboats for the sole purpose of 
exercising their nefarious arts. It is proper that these facts 
should be made public, and that the attention of the owners of 
boats should be called to them. Cardplaying should be 
wholly disallowed; or else an apartment should be constructed 
lor the purpose, where it may be carried on without annoy- 
ance to quiet passengers, and without offence to those who 
disapprove such amusements, and are made uncomfortable by 
being obliged to sit by and see them. 

Another annoyance in these boats is the badness of the 
servants—dirty white boys, shabbily dressed, with filthy hands, 
reaching over the table and dipping their loose shirt sleeves 
into your plate. A servant should not be permitted to wait on 
table in his shirt sleeves. 

Captain Hamilton’s suggestion about the public comb and 
hairbrush, has induced the introduction of these articles into 
some of our boats; and that which was a lie when he wrote it, 
is becoming true. This too is a nuisance, and one for which 
~ve must thank captain Hamilton. 

In looking about for something to amuse me, I picked up 
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Fanny’s Journal, which I had read before. It requires a sec. 
ond perusal to get fairly into its merits. At a first reading, 
the licentiousness, vulgarity, and petulance of the writer, are 
so prominent, and so annoying, that they destroy all relish for 
those passages which are in better taste. There are fine pas- 
sages in the book—things which show that Fanny has genius 
and spirit, and would have had an elegant mind, if her morals 
had not been corrupted, and her sensibilities destroyed, by a 
strolling life and a vagabond occupation. ‘There are whole 
pages of acute observation, and sensible writing; and there 
are touches of eloquence, which are quite effective. Then 
there are inconsistencies which show a want of reflection. jj 
not of principle. At one moment she talks of going to church 
and taking the sacrament; at another she is galloping through 
Chesnut street on Sunday, receiving visiters, packing her 
trunks, and spending the whole day in business and dissipation. 
In one place she is prosing about religion, in another she 
utters a darmg blasphemy, or a libertine sarcasm on piety. 
Sometimes she enacts the woman, talks of her feelings, and 
tells of being in tears—in the next breath she is swearing, and 
drinking champaigne. The idea of Fanny in tears seems 
absurd, for her whole nature appears to be masculine, and her 
passions, though strong, are coarse and sensual. 

There is another English lady among us, ¢ taking notes,’ and 
no doubt she will * print them.’ She is industrious in the col- 
lection of information, and apparently anxious to get at the 
truth; but 1 am well satisfied, will write a book which will be 
quite as displeasing to us, and as untrue, as those which have 
preceded it. Not that I doubt the lady’s good intentions. | 
think her sincere. But there is a native perversity of intel- 
lect in every English man and woman, in relation to America. 
which prevents their seeing anything in a true light. I was 
satisfied, in a very short conversation with the lady im ques 
tion, that she had made up her mind about America beiore 
she came here, and was collecting evidence to prove the col 
rectness of her pre-conceived views. She is an exceedingly 
clever theorist—a radical in religion and politics—one who 
would turn things upside down, or inside out, just to try the 
effect of the contrast—and she will be pleased or displeased 
with things here in proportion as they agree with her revolt 
tionary principles. Her prejudices are amiable, but very 
strong, and some of her misconceptions so singular, that if she 
had not already given undoubted evidences ot respectable ta: 
ent, I should have been inclined to doubt her capacity. 

| hope when I send you another communication | shall have 
some topics to treat, of more interest than those which occupy 
this sheet. Yours, truly. 
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SPECULATIONS.—No. I. 
THE MOSQUITO. 
*‘Heret lateri lethalis arundo.’ 


Or all the beings that make up what are called the lower 
orders of creation, we are inclined to regard with peculiar 
love, those which sport upon the wing. ‘From the eagle to 
the little wren; from the lark that sings at heaven’s gate, to 
the shardborne ‘beetle; from the bat di irting in his melancholy 
sables across the twilight, to this small fly that has but now 
settled upon the sheet before me, to rub his hands, arrange 
his locks, and plume his wings for another flight:—how are 
they all-blissful in their vast and viewless element!—how 
beautiful is the sphere wherein, though transiently, they 
move!—now pouring joy, through eye and ear, into man’s 
inmost heart, and now sweetly imaging forth the beauty 
and goodness of that mightier heart,—the everlasting Well- 
spring—the Fountain of all. We have much to say of them 
andto them, for unto many a thought and feeling have they 
civen birth. And well, we think, would it be for man, did he 
oftener permit himself to be by them impressed, All that 
may be seen and heard—all that by any of the senses is 
appreciable, —exists only for man, for his purifying, and 
strengthening, and illumining. And how great a part of this 
material whole, this ex sternal agent of inward moral influ- 
ence, are the winged nations “whereof we speak! How 
great apart and how good! Not alone do their graceful 
forms, and movements ever active, arrest the eye; or their 
instincts changeless, and always true, proclaim the celestial 
hand that made them. ‘They have tongues not mute, but 

‘ propertied 
As the tuned spheres.’ 

They have voices that untiringly give forth hymns, untaught 
indeed by any human master, yet still strong in a lovely power 
to move the soul to mirthfulness, or to tears. And yet 
oiten do we skip over this fairest hapter in nature’s volume. 
The bird and the bee improve the swiftly hastening hours. 
Man knows the truth;—how seldom does he heed it!—and 
still seldomer does he apply it. ‘The song is raised in the 
lorest, and intermingled softly with the voice of winds and 
waterfalls, but it not often fulls upon human ears, awakenin 
diviner melody in that lyre which hangs far within the a 
lt swells forth and dies away, us vanishes into thin air the 
fragrance of the unseen wilderness flowers. Would that it 
Were otherwise. Strange, that many noble intellects pass 
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through life, and finaily lie down in their last couch, without 
ever drinking at this fountain, planted by God in the midst 
of life’s desert—nay more, without even unlocking and 
unsealing it; and, may we not say, without a shadowy cop. 
sciousness of its existence. What—as ere this we have 
inquired—are all outward influences but fountains for the 
refreshening and growth of man’s heart and mind? And what 
one is there, more grateful, more tranquilizing than this, spring- 
ing up almost from beneath his footsteps, and which we know 
to be perpetual as the stars? — 

As in the war of passions, in ambition’s dreams, we neglect 
and forget this ever flowing source of inward good,—so hence 
arise no thankful emotions towards it. We thank the power 
that bestows upon us physical wellbeing—what we may eat, 
what we may drink, and wherewithal we may be clothed. 
But those other powers, whereof the highest are the purely 
nature’s creations—the sea, and its wondrous denizens—the 
night, with all the soft and benignant influences of the over- 
arching firmament—the spring, with the youthful flowers and 
leaves that garland it with beauty—and last, though not least, 
that vast and various world of beings living, briefly and unos. 
tentatiously it may be, upon the wing;—all these, how seldom 
thought of, and when so, how little thankfulness springs from 
the bosom up to bless their kindly spirit, active only for man’s 
good! ‘The raiment of the body perishes when the body is 
no more; but that rament which nature’s pure creations may 
weave around the heart and mind, becomes a part thereof, and 
with the soul survives through all ages. Of them, man’s duty 
vids him think—snatching an hour from the time engrossed 
by the world’s passions—and thinking of them, well may 
come up from his grateful heart an echo of their Creator's 
voice, which in the youth of their existence, pronounced them 
blessed evermore. 

From this wide and fervent benediction, it grieves us much 
to except aclass of beings, whereof one species is signifi 
cantly indicated by the trisyllable at the head of these Specu- 
lations. We presume to say that of all the tribes which are 
borne upon the wing, are none less worthy of our respect 
than that whose character and history can be summed up 1m 
the brief, emphatic, and almost’ pointed word, gnat;—and o! 
all the species which go to make up this genus, it 1s doubted 
if there be one farther down in the scale of existence, and 
more worthy of deep and universal execration, than that 
which is comprehended in that ‘word of fear’—Mosquilo' 
He stands out from the insect nations, like the serpent, from 
those that walk the earth,—an embodied malice—a dread— 
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foe—his hand against all mankind, and every man’s hand 

gainst him. And of all animals, winged or unwinged, that 
batten upon human blood, where can be found one more 
deceitful and more malignant—combiming more seemingly 
goodwill, with more real “Femorselessness “of instinct? We 
own that we bear a grudge against thee! thou similitude unto 
a needle! thou personified bodkin! thou biting epigram!—for 
recent has been our cutaneous experience of ‘thee, and many 
are the rubicund proofs even now upon our visage, of thy last 
bloodthirsty and nocturnal visitation. We lack curses to 
embody how much we abhor thee. For a moment, we would 
be Caliban. Shame! shame upon thy cowardly spirit, not 
daring to approach in the honest light of day, but like a 
nightly thief—thou epicurean burglar!—bre: iking into our 
soul’s dwelling, and stealing therefrom our ‘wine of life.’ 
Think not that we are to be beguiled by that sonorous hum, 
which thou wouldest fain have us take for a kindly serenade 
to our slumbers. Thou impersonation of guile! we see 
through thee—we see through all thy base designs, and with 
our pen long have we resolved to expose, and be revenged 
upon thee. "We desire to see thee laughed at and detested, 
until by a moral ostracism, thou shalt be compelled to betake 
thyself to perpetual exile. 

Can our gentle reader sympathize with us? Has he ever 
wearled away a summer’s night in burning torments, and 
risen to be informed by his mirror, that his once clear com- 
plexion, bears marvellous likeness to a visage just recovering 
trom the smallpox? If so, he will, we trust, for a few brief 
noments, extend to us the favor of his goodly company. 

We repeat, that of all those who drink their own existence 
irom the crimson fountain of human life, there is none more 
regardless of the distinction between meum and tuum, none 
more intensely selfish and voracious, none more universally to 
be abjured and abominated than your mosquito. He stands 
alone;—alone in the skeleton hungryness of his look.—alone 
in his sanctimonious silence and solitude during the d: ayy— 
aone in his fiendlike activity during the night. He enters 
ute for no other end than the sucking of blood. — It is his voca- 
tion—the *be all and end all’ of his terrestrial existence. ‘To 
him, there is nothing worthily visible, save veins and arteries; 
—hothing worthily audible, save their strong pulsations. Nor 
giveth he return for his revenue. His business is a very sine- 
cure. He is the only genuine image of your modern office- 
holder. About him is nothing whereof you speak in sorrow, 
but all in wrath. Your fly—y our familiar house fly, we mean 
~has in him traits of amiableness, which render the notice 
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once taken of him by Uncle Toby, commendable in the 
extreme. His frank spirit scorns darkness. His actions are 
open as the day, to be inspected by any eye, to be judged of 
by any mind. Nor is he so exclusively epicurean—so aristo. 
cratic in his diet—as to be content only with the blood oj 
man. He passes from this eatable to that, equally satisfied jf 
but the element of nutrition lie therein. He yieldeth respect- 
fully to your approach. He constantly showeth a keen and 
active appreciation of an important class of domestic duties, 
He sotundeth continually in your ears the buzz of good fellow. 
ship. And mark!—these traits bloom up from his character, 
amidst the hard words and still harder blows of his bipedal 
brethren. Still doth he not lack in that rare virtue, Patience. 
Man embitters his life with deely fear, yet does he worthily 
endure the burden. It is a seldom spectacle to behold him, in 
a momentary death-frenzy, dashing his head with fierce and 
suicidal iteration, against the windowglass, or plunging with 
mad recklessness into the gossamer toils of his most carnal 
foe. But we rejoice that the spirit of the felo de se passes 
soon out of him, and again he returns resignedly to his duties, 
and to the buffetings of his humble sphere. 

Even doth your flea ascend in estimation, when his deport- 
ment and features are placed side by side to those of your 
mosquito. You look upon his ‘small head and roundish 
body’ clad in sable armor all polished, on his impenetrable 
breast plate and flexible greaves, and you revere him asa 
miniature image of that heroic ‘age which has passed away. 
Or, haply shall his mailed vestments bear your imagination 
back to still farther times, when the spear (wherein we have 
many a time and oft had sensible proof that he is not wanting) 
and shield, were the grand criteria and accompaniments ot 
manhood. Desiring to inspect him closely, you gently 
advance your forefinger to where he should be, when lo! his 
mighty spring—two hundred times his own diameter—informs 
you that he is not of the ancient, but the present age; and not 
quite unskilled (pardon the allusion, reader,) in one myste- 
rious, characteristical manceuvre of the champion of a certain 
political school. You wonder—may we not say—admire. 
The memory of his past depredations vanishes before your 
amazement at hismuscular energy. You are almost ready to 
enshrine him in reverential awe. 

Nor can we forbear to speak of thee—the ultimate sylla- 
ble of whose cognomen has of late, in most malicious wagge- 
ry, been assigned to our own most worthy care—thee of the 
two brown eyes, strong corselet and crooked torturing wea 
pon—whose entire designation we dare not name ‘to ears 
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polite.’ Even thou hast merit when present in the same 
thought with thy sanguineous, nocturnal and winged coadju- 
tor. While we abhor thy cannibalism, and closely close 
each nostril to the access of divers subtle influences whereof 
‘thou canst not deny it) thou art the unfragrant fountain — 
yet have we at times been almost prone to join thee in thy 
often heard victorious war-shout over thine enemy the flea;— 
vetare we pleased dreamingly to gaze upon thy elliptical 
jorm, ever conjuring up the image of that aquatic delicacy, 
which aldermen never knowingly spurn. Still more do we 
respect that far-seeing sagacity, which keeps thee close and 
watchful in thy dark cranny, when he whom thou wouldest 
prey upon, leaves unextinguished the taper, that, venturing 
forth, he may be enabled to smite thee unto death. * Thou 
dost outwit him;—we respect thee therefor. 

Shall we go on to speak of that most capital worthy, in 
comparison with whose qualities, your mosquito vanishes 
into utter worthlessness;—the only veritable and everlasting 
craniologist,—he who, in imitation of ancient Gothic war- 
rors, rejoiceth in draughts from human skulls;—he whose 
empire has, by the incursive spirit of certain sod-disant phil- 
osophers been wrested away, soon we trust to be restored;— 
he whose prolific energy has, (we must disclose it) in the 
marvellously brief space of twenty-four hours, elevated him 
to the responsibility of a grandfather—an ancient?—shall we 
speak of him? We will not. Already,—thou winged tor- 
ture!-—have we amply shown that all, who with thee repair 
exhausted nature at the same source, are gifted with qualities 
of heart, or mind, or person that partially redeem them from 
total and damning execration. With all their faults they may 
sll be loved. But thou! what hast thou of the commenda- 
tle—the amiable? Nothing, absolutely nothing. ‘Thy wing 
—had it the faintest hue; thy voice—had it one note of mel- 
ody; thy motion—had it one line of grace, would save thee. 
But now art thou thoroughly embased,—a total depravity, 
visible and tangible. 

Reader, is your night-couch encircled with gauze? If so, 
you can have but little sympathy with our denunciations ;— 
hay, We fear that you may not comprehend them at all, and 
therefore do we beg of you to pass over unto the next 
article. But if like us, you are not nightly shielded, we feel 
sile in appealing to your own corporeal experience, for a 
justifying of our bitter speech—for the verity of what we say. 

July is about closing. You have toiled through a day 
blazing with heat. Perplexity has rent you—care has bowed 
youdown. Bad bargains are in the past, protested bills are 
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in the future, and vexation is in the present. To your cham- 
ber you retire at the proper hour, and raising the window that 
the evening wind may fan your temples, you gently lay down 
your limbs upon a pillow ed couch that sleep, which knitteth 
up the ‘rave ‘led sleeve of care,’ may make whole your inner 
vestments, all tattered and torn by the hopes, and fears, and 
mishaps of the past day. You say to yourself, now in this 
hush of all things, may I resign my self to shuahée and 
repose. * Blessed be sleep, that enfoldeth a man all round as 
amantle.’ Stillness reigns. Your pulses now beat coolly. 
Your eyelids are just dropping into a heavenly slumber, and 
soon will your wearied frame be bathed in rest. Alas! how 
vain that hope! Hark! In the distance rises a sound. 
Dreamingly you deem it the soft swell of a single bagpipe. 
Anon is it joined by a varied, softer, yet more piercing strain 
—and then another—and mates. You are in that delicious 
dreamy state, half way between forgetfulness and memory, 
in which sleep and watchfulness are contending for your 
limbs’ mastery. Distantly heard, you murmur, “what min- 
strelsy is this?’ It advanceth nearer and nearer, in loud and 
still louder music. Gradually dawns up a melancholy appre- 
hension, and you are started from an incipient dream, by an 
agony whic h sends a spasm through every limb. You are 
now wide awake. ‘There can be no doubt. The olfactories 
of the mosquito have not been guided amiss. He is over 
you, beneath you, at each side of you—upon you. Sleep bids 
you adieu-—repose makes his bow and departs. ‘The reign o! 
torture has commenced. You fold the sheet around you 
resignedly and are still. The strain rises once more. It is 
of a single foe. Long and monotonously does it hum around 
you. Suddenly it stops. Has he alighted? But where! 
A slight titillation suggests the extremity of your nose. 
There is he perched indeed,—his long, slender proboscis inser- 
ted deeply into a pore, and drenching itself in your blood. 
Breathless—slowly —solemnly, you raise your extended palm. 
You say to yourself ‘now I have you.’ Reckless of conse- 
quences, you bring it down in sudden—deadly—determined 
violence. The nasal extremity feels the wound, and a de- 
parting hum, now faded into silence, informs you that your 
foe was too quick for you. You tumble about, disappointe’ 
and restless. Slight consolation is it, that in a contiguous 
apartment you hear the creaking of bedsteads, the spitel 
iteration of sounds like those of ‘hands together smote,’ and 
the occasional ejaculation from stranger's lips, ’d——n the 
mosquitoes.’ What wretched sympathy is this! Around 
you are multitudinous noises—from the deep sepulchral buzz.u)) 
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through the bombeusa, into shrill octaves. The thermometer 
ranges between 80° and 85°. You are now enfolded ina 





blanket. and over your visnomy hath been flung, for a screen, 

1 a broad newspaper with a breathing aperture rent therein. 

. You have resolved to sleep in spite of your enemy. Vain 
d resolve! He undermines you—he breaks through the gates 

" —he scales the walls. He seems to be fiercely acting out the 

d last scene of the stanza, opening with 

3 ‘Fee, faw, fum.? 

ia He is relentless—insatiable as the grave. He cheateth i 
d your body of its sleep, and your sleep of its pleasant dreams. 
4 You feel the verity of the appaling line, 
‘ ‘O, night! thou wert not made for slumber.’ 

n You implore that for a moment your skin may be of the con- 

is sistency of a rhinoceros. Sensation is no longe ‘ra blessing— 

. life isatorment. With you, ‘to be or not to be,’ is no question. 

ir Atiength, after sweltering yourself into a misery too intense 

- forendurance, you mutter. § this is intolerable, and suddenly 

d finging back sheets, and blankets, and all protection, you aban- 

p- don your feverish surface to the unobstructed vorac ity of your 

1" toe. You prefer death by phlebotomy to death by sufioca- 

re tion. * There, take your fill, remorseless blood- bibber’ In 

pS themean time, lying at his mercy, you are pleased to gratify 

py your vindictive feelings by denounce! ing him as a cannibal— 

ds feeding on human flesh. Tauntin: gly you ask him, why he did 

of not abide in New-Zealand with his bipedal kindred? You | 
Du reproach him for taking his food uncooked, and pray that he rf 
is may die by indigestion. You laugh at his gaunt looks, and ae 
nd sneer at his ungainly legs and inability to ambulate. You 

e! inform him how accursed he is in public opinion, and ask how S 
e. he presumes to venture into a society wherein he is so odious; 1! 
eT that whilst an individual of his genus is violently ‘strained at, oa 
vd. an entire camel is swallowed with perfect ease. You inquire 
m. sarcastically, how he happened to escape death in his con- ‘ 
St. temptible larvee, or chrysalis state? You ask him warningly + 
ed ifhe be aware of a certain law with regard to the shedding of 14 
je- man’s blood, and you emancipate your bosom of spite by he: ap- 

ur ing upon him innumerable hard epithe ts, threats and maledic- 

ed tions. Alas! he heedeth them not. He is invulnerable. They i 
yus Wound not his auditory nerve. He careth not for your sneer, . 
fu! or your wrath. He feedeth on intently—voraciously. His . 
nd thought, like Macduff’s, is ¢in his sword’—and his sword is in 

the ‘our cuticle. Why should he care for your inward griefs? ‘ 
ind hey have no relation to his p alate. He looketh down upon Tee 
up you from but a single point of view—as his gallipot—his con- # 


‘ectionary—his hunger-appeaser—his thirst-quencher. Mother 
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earth is the bountiful nourisher of all things else—you are 
his mother earth. His plough and spade are at work. For 
once, earth truly feels the wound. You give audible signs of 
wo. You are satisfied that the pins and needles of witch- 
craft may be no fable. For a brief time, you have courted 
suffering, sustained by the hope that your tormentor would 
take his fill and depart. In vain. You now resolve to stand 
sentinel over your blood. You bound desperately from the 
couch, and shaking off your enemy, walk all-feverish into 
the open porch. There shines unconsciously the summer 
moon. The tongue of the clock informs you mournfully 
that ’tis the hour of three. The baying of the watchdog 
has ceased. You look upon the silent stars, and almost won- 
der if their fair realms be tenanted by such ills as infest this 
mundane orb. Softly falls the night dew. The murmur of 
winds and waters swells faintly up from the distant woods. 
The heart of the mighty city is at rest. ‘The very shadows 
seem slumbering in sweet revose. All is bright and tranquil. 
But not up to your heart comes an influence from this peace- 
ful scene. You can have no sympathy with it. It is uncon- 
scious to your griefs. ts spirit is all harmony—youw are all 
discord. Zt is cool as if bathed in a mountain spring—you are 
hot—your tongue parched—your skin dry. /¢ seems an embo- 


dyment of quiet love—you are all spleen. You begin to doubt 
if benevolence be other than a figment. You resolve on mis- 
anthropy. Howard is an enigma—Timon of Athens, your 
ideal. Once more, you return to your bed of thorns. You 
are at last fatigued into snatches of troubled slumber. We 
forbear to reveal your dreams. The night at length is passed, 
and you rise unrefreshed from your couch— 


‘Its multitudinous shzets incarnadined, 

Making the white, one red.’ 
You have a fashionable engagement at twelve. It must not 
be neglected. You wish to make a favorable impression, and 
refer to a mirror for hints as to your complexion. When lo! 
not alone a haggard vision, and disheveled locks, and blood- 
shot eyes meet your vision. Behold that countenance—so 
late like monumental alabaster—now quite besprinkled with 
those drops—sanguineous, carbuncular. Vainly you exclaim 
with lady Macbeth, ‘out, damned spot.’ After your every 
effort, it more deeply glows. You feel yourself gradually 
approximating to the telltale aspect of a certain knight of the 
flagon. Fashionable glory fades away into adim dream. This 
is the token left by your civil foe of his last night’s visitation, 
—it is his card. You despatch a servant for ammonia. * Why, 
thou incarnation of malignity! didst thou plant here thy veu- 








om? Was it not enough to rob me of my life’s sustainer, and 
torture me with thy keen perforating blade?” Sadly you turn 
your eve to Whence should come an answer. ‘There, in that 
solitary corner is he suspended, ruminating upon the past, or 
haply looking forward to another future. How stillis he, and 
clad in outward saintedness, as hanging from yonder ceiling, 
he would have you believe that he is of the antipodes—antip- 
odal. How plump and well fed seem now his sides, that yes- 
terday evening were so collapsed! He hath no gauntness 
now. Likewise has died away his melancholy hum into a 
silence. He hath retired, aldermanlike, to enjoy the arriere 
gout of his last night's banquet. Behold him addressing him- 
self to slumbers. There—after the similitude of a Madagascar 
bat—will he hang the livelong day. Darkness shall sum- 
mon him again to his labors and his joys. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

Reader, if you would not have renewed the tortures, whereof 
the remembrance we have awakened, delay not to make avail- 
able the various protections which ingenuity hath devised. 
Many have we tested, since the last of these our denuncia- 
tions was embodied. Our duteous gratitude forbids silence. 
And first, we speak thy praises—sovereign and most repellant 
Smoke!—many a summer’s night and long, have we been 
enshrouded in thy fuliginous envelop. Through thy dense 
and vaporous folds, never has our foe’s voracity dared to pen- 
erates ‘Thou hast kept him ata hungry distance. ‘Thou hast 
saved from perforation our outer vestments. ‘Thou hast res- 
cued our heart from malevolence, and our tongue from exe- 
cration. We thank thee. 

Nor can we be unmindful of thy virtues, O, Oil Essential! 
Feartully hast thou greeted the approaching and keen olfacto- 
nes of our invader. He has staggered and fallen beneath thy 
intolerable exhalation. Thou hast done us most precious ser- 
vice. Thee also do we thank. 

But last and chiefly does our bosom swell in gratitude to- 
wards thee, Gauze omnipotent! wrought into the mighty pan- 
oply of a *mosquito bar.’ Thou art our providence by night. 
Thou art our shield and reticulated coat of mail. Has our 
dream been pleasant?—unto thee do we owe the delightful 
boon. ‘Thou standest guard over our rest—ever watchful, 
ever at thy post. Many hours hast thou added to the small 
sum of our nocturnal happiness. Thou hast saved us from 
manifold sins and transgressions. Pleasant the thought that 
beneath thy overhanging and protecting canopy, we may sol- 
ace this frame in ¢ nature’s sweet restorer,’ unintimidated by 
the clamorous and starving myriads that rage without. Be 
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we wakeful, or in first slumbers, or in deep sleep—thou art 
still the same—our sure defender, an unfailing friend. 

Our duty is done. In peace, may now our pen be laid aside, 
Our gratitude is spoken. Hail protectors!—that sentinel the 
crimson well-spring of human life,—that stand between man 
and his mighty annoyers,—that rescue him from a_ bloodless 
death, and make ‘death’s counterfeit’ a blessing;—hail and 
farewell! — 








FILL NOT THE BOWL. 


Fitt not the bowl to bring me 
Oblivion of regret, 

The grief and shame that sting me 
I never can forget! 

No more, as ere we parted 
Will pleasure light my brow; 

I greet thee broken-hearted, 
But cannot pledge thee now. 


Yes, while I gaze upon thee, 
Dear triend of boyhood-days, 
And mark time’s traces on thee 
Yet nought that ill betrays; 

How bitter the reflection 
That years have sunken me 
Too far ’neath thy affection, 
To drink one cup with thee! 


Curst antidote of sorrow 

Which lulls the tortured brain, 
To waken on the morrow 

More racked with mem/’ry’s bane; 
What though it were an ocean, 

*T would quench no anguish here! 
Take back the baleful potion 

And bring me but a tear! 


Ask not the chance or hour 
Which swept life’s pathway bare. 
Uptore each honey’d flower 
And planted rank despair: 
Enough that passions whirled me 
Too blindly through the past; 
Enough that they have hurled me 
To this abyss at last! 


Nay, bid me not dissemble 
These pangs to others’ eyes; 
Most at myself I tremble, 
At thoughts which mock disguise. 
What boots the world’s opinion 
When selfcontent is seared, 
And o’er the soul’s dominion 
Remorse alone is reared? 
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Then fill no bowl to bring me 
Oblivion of regret, 
The grief and shame that sting me 
I never can forget. 
But let my spirit’s sadness 
Burn on with every breath, 
Till it shall drain in madness 
The longed, longed cup of death! R 





INFAMY OF CHARACTER, AS A TEST OF VERACITY. 


Ir becomes the citizens of a state to know not only what 
principles are operating upon them, but likewise the reasons 
whereon the principles are based. A knowledge of the for- 
mer serves as alight to guide them in the pathway of political 
and social duty. A knowledge of the latter, consecrates their 
attachment for these principles whea grounded in truth, while 
it reconciles, nay impels them to a reform thereof, when 
crounded in error. Of the thousand religious, educational, 
political and legal principles, now operating upon the world, 
how few are distinctly perceived and thoroughly appreciated! 
—and of still fewer are widely known the foundations where- 
on they rest,—the reasons which permit and justify their exis- 
tence. Hence from age to age are perpetuated principles and 
rules, with the systems whereof they form a part, long after 
the pillars that originally supported them are crumbled away. 
Error lives by permission of human ignorance; or if haply it 
be seen, the company wherewith it is often associated, bears 
so sacred a character that man’s reverence for the latter, 
arrests his generous impulses and prevents him from trampling 
the former into the dust. These facts furnish one explanation 
lorthe existence, in jurisprudence, of what the Thinkers of this 
century are pleased to denominate, abuses, absurdities, impo- 
sitions, and all abominable things. It is a happiness, however, 
to be by them informed, that the aforesaid abominations are 
soon to perish. The noble science of the law is to be purged 
of its hase matter. Even now is it passing through the fur- 
nace of a free and fiery investigation. ‘They tell us that a 
new heaven and a new earth are soon to appear. All rational 
men will rejoice to be so informed. They will bid the judicial 
reformers go on. They will exhort them not to look back, 
how that their hand is on the plough. They will encourage 
them not to faint in their arduous course, but to persevere in 
the bold resolve to ‘strike out and insert’ until the ¢ gathered 
wisdom of a thousand years” shall be less a laughingstock and 
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a byword. We dare not give way to romantic anticipations 
We look forward tono judicial millennium. The law is not, 
as divers speculators dream, to be fashioned into the similitude 
of some beautiful temple, all whose proportions shall be fault 
less; whose every column and pilaster shali chime in harmo. 
niously with its groined arches and splendid aisles. There is 
no mighty magic in human intellect to conjure up from the 
chaos of restless interests, and still more restless passions, g 
form so symmetrical and enchanting. Still may much be done, 
Many changes for the better may be made. The sound may 
be separated from the unsound. ‘The cancers may be cut out 
from the bosom of the law. Health and vigor may thus be 
imparted to many languishing limbs. The heart may be made 
in its beatings more regular and muscular, and the arterial 
action more free and lifegiving. Whatsoever a searching 
spirit can detect, will be made known. Whatsoevera plas. 
tic intellect can form, will be built up; and we confidently 
anticipate only those results which lie within the legitimate 
scope of such a spirit and such an intellect, cheered into action 
by the noblest motives. 

Of all the systems, or wheels, which compose the entire 
machinery of jurisprudence, that which is called the Law of 
Evidence contains, it is believed, a large proportion of objec- 
tionable rules and principles. A standard system of evidence 
is one, all of whose principles and rules are sound and founded 
on solid reasons; each performing its duty in its orbit, and al! 
acting in harmony with each other. The present system does 
not come up to this standard. It abounds in baseless princr 
ples and rules. It is full of jars and discords. One of these 
rules, and its foundations, we propose briefly to examine. !t 
is this: Infamy of character renders a person incompetent 
as a witness. 

And what is incompetency? It is that disqualification 
which forever seals up the mouth of a witness. It is thus 
distinguished from competency, which is a qualification enabling 
him to open his mouth and utter what he knows. A witness 
may be competent but not credible. A valid objection to 
competency excludes testimony altogether. An objection te 
credibility admits testimony, but strives to invalidate it. 

And what is infamy of character? For its signification 
this state, we consult the statutes of Ohio. In the thirty-ninth 
section of the act for the punishment of crimes, it is declared 
that any person sentenced to be punished for any crime spe 
cified in the act,—about thirty in number—whose sentence 
shall not be reversed, or annulled, except under the third and 
twenty-fifth sections, shall be deemed incompetent to be wt 
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ness, undess the said convict shall receive from the governor, 
a general pardon under his hand and the seal of the State, in 
which case the convict shall be restored to his former rights 
and privileges. ‘This convict is tainted with that infamy of 
character Which renders him incompetent as a witness. 

We have said that in Ohio are about thirty crimes whose 
commission renders a man incompetent to testify. In England, 
since 1828, there has been but one—to wit: perjury. But 
in this state, not only perjury, forgery, counterfeiting coin 
and those other crimina failsi, which seem to indicate a lying, 
deceiving character, impose this disqualification; but also, with 
other misdemeanors, bigamy, robbery, burglary, arson, horse- 
stealing, and stealing anything of the value of fifty dollars or 
upwards. The exceptions of the third and twenty-fifth sec- 
tions are in favor of manslaughter and duelling, both of 
which are penitentiary offences. Nor are persons convicted 
of the offences of bribery, housebreaking, and stealing any- 
thing of a less value than fifty dollars, comprehended within 
the disabling influence of the thirty-ninth section. Now we 
ask, why these exceptions? If incompetency as a witness, 
grows out of, and be determined by, the supposed moral 
depravity of the convict, the line of distinction is, to say the 
least of it, very bunglingly drawn. Why impose this great 
disability upon a horse thief, and not upon a manslayer? 
Why upon one who attempts to fire a smokehouse, and not 
upon the duellist? Why upon one who steals fifty dollars, 
and not upon one who steals forty-nine dollars and fifty cents? 
Why taint a man with incompetency, who has persuaded 
another to commit perjury, and not so taint him when he has 
persuaded a judge to take a bribe? In other words, why 
reject him who has persuaded another to violaie his solemn 
obligation to speak truth, and not reject him when he has per- 
suaded a judge to violate his solemn obligation to do his duty? 
Why these rejections and admissions, if, as we have a right to 
suppose, incompetency be regulated by the imagined moral 
depravity of the convict?) Why reject the firstnamed classes 
ot delinquents and admit the last? Why does the law ima- 
gine the latter disposed to utter truth, and the former disposed 
to utter falsehood? O, says one begging the whole question, 
aline of distinction must be drawn somewhere, and where 
better than in the course already traced? We must deny 
this. No line of distinction is wanted. Nor is it possible to 
run such a line upon the map of moral turpitude, that on one 
side of it shall be found residing those onty who are positively 
hot worthy of being listened to, and on the other those who 
areso worthy. ‘The consequence of attempting to run it is 
VOL. IV. NOs Ie 10 
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hardship,—wrong. Does the rule under consideration IMpose 
the necessity of running it? Then is it accessary to such 
hardship and such wrong, and thus far is of a very questiong- 
ble character. 

We have brought into juxtaposition the above facts and 
queries, in order that the oppressive operation of the existing 
rule may be distinctly seen. As we have said, no line of dis. 
tinction is wanted, and that because the principle demanding 
it isnot wanted. Let the principle be swept from the statute 
book, and these absurd and indiscriminating distinctions wil] 
fall to the ground. No evil principle can be incorporated into 
a generally good system, without marring and jarring other 
principles to which it may have no visible relation. It cannot 
remain inert. Its pernicious influence shoots here and there, 
tainting what was wholesome, jarring what was harmonious, 
It cannot stand in isolated barrenness. It bears its offspring 
absurdities, whose existence depends upon its existence, and 
which will never die, until their parent absurdity is struck 
down. 

We now come to the question, what are the reasons for the 
existence of the rule? The rule is based upon two presump- 
tions, both.of which are unsound,—and upon a penalty which 
is utterly unphilosophical. The presumptions are, first, that the 
convict, when called to the stand to testify, will commit per- 
jury; and second, that the jury will not detect it. Incompe- 
tency is also said to be imposed as a part of the offender’s pun- 
ishment- We have not been able to find other than these 
tliree reasons for the existence of the rule. Are they valid? 

We hesitate not to express our opinion, that the first is to- 
tally unfounded. Says the law,a convict, when called to the 
witness’ stand, w2// commit perjury,—for if he only may com- 
mit perjury, there is, so far forth as this point is concerned, 
no more reason for excluding him, than for exciuding any 
other man. Why will he commit perjury? Because, for- 
sooth, he has stolen a horse, and labored six years in the state 
prison. Is there any Satanic influence in horsestealing and 
imprisonment combined, to drive out of a man the power to 
speak truth? Rather is there not a purifying, correcting, 
moralizing energy in imprisonment? ‘The law responds, ne. 
It almost laughs at you for asking the silly question. It sends 
a horse thief to the penitentiary, and takes it for granted, that 

whenever afterwards he may have a chance, he will perjure 
himself. Because he has committed one crime and suflered 
penalties therefor, he is the very man to commit another. 
‘There is in our memory no parallel to this, save in the decis- 
ion of justice Dogberry in the play. ¢ This fellow,’ said the 
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watchman to the justice, ‘spoke false of lady Hero.’ * Did 
he?’ shouted Dogberry,—‘did he?’ * flat bur elar y as ever was 
committed, by the mass!’ Now it is very true that our law 
does not dec lare, that when a man spe aks falsely of another, 
he commits burglary; but it does say that ke a man has 
committed burgl: ry, and been punished for it, he is not to be 
believed.—-he is the v very man to perjure himself. Let the 
reader point out the greater of these two absurdities. 

The fact is, the jury have nothing to do with previous 
crimes, except so far as these may atlect their opinion of the 
witness’ credibility. Past misconduct may very properly 
abate their confidence in the witness. It is one of the data 
whereon may rest their impression of his character for truth 
and veracity. It belongs to them to ascertain what that char- 
acter is, and previous guilt must be an element to aid them in 
determining it. Then they inquire if the witness have any 
present controling motive to utter falsehood. Jt not, they 
will believe him; and it hardly follows that inasmuch as he 
may have set fire to a stillhouse thirty years ago, he is dis- 
posed, or has a motive, to perjure himself in the case at issue. 
But the law rises up, and rebuking us, declares that it does so 

tollow, and thet reupon comm inds the witness to begone. It 

wy be recollected that in the tale of Kenilworth, when Var- 
ney had blown out the brains of Michael Lambourne, and, 
riling his pockets, had turned them inside out, he suddenly 
ings away the pilfered trash, declaring that though he may 
be amurderer, he will not be a thief. The incident ts here 
introduced to illustrate a prince iple, strong and deep in human 
nature,—that a man may fear, or scorn to Commit one crime, 
while he hesitates not to perpetrate another, and that perhaps 
lar greater. But the rule of Jaw under consideration, ts quite 
twar with sucha princ iple, cutting it up root and branch. 

And here we take the liberty of c alling to our aid a science, 
which, whether we consider the strong abilities which created, 
ind have sustained it; whether we regard the multitude oi 
icts which have been summoned to its support; whether we 
eflect upon the close and inductive character of the reason- 
mys upon which depend its conclusions; whether we survey 
the wide and happy tendencies which it will ultimate! : bring r 
to bear upon education and jurisprudenc €; a science, in short, 
Which, frem whatever point of view it may be contemplated, 
is entitled to be ranked among the high achievements of the 
present age. ‘The Phrenologist will instinctively conjecture 
that itis his own beloved science to which we allude. For 
‘ws mind is the following brief argument intended, and for his 
“lone. None other can it possibly impress. And it is res- 
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pectfuily solicited that the infidel in phrenology, may not 
pause to consider it, but straightway pass over to the next 
paragraph. He may save a moment of time to himself, and 
perhaps spare to us a sneer. 

We now briefly commune in secret with our phrenological 
reader. You know very well, my dear sir—for our noble 
science teaches it, that the manifestation of a mental quality, 
or aflection, depends upon the size and tone of some cerebral 
organ. Now sir,if any organ be excessively developed, what 
is likely to follow? If, for instance, acquisitiveness be so 
excessively developed, as to predispose its possessor to the 


commission of theft, what will follow? The commission of 


murder?—No. ‘The commission of bigamy?—No. The com- 
mission of perjury?—No. Well, what will follow?—Why 
just the commission of theft and no more. I also perceive by 
your countenance, that you assent to my inference, that so 
long as the organ upon which mendacity depends, is not 
excessively developed, every other organ of every other 
good or bad quality may be developed to excess, thence 
resulting ever so many good and bad manifestations,—and still 
the individual is not predisposed to commit perjury. You 
see, my friend, that in this part of its operation, our wonder- 
ful sclence makes more apparent and more explicable, the 
great truth already alluded to,—to wit: that a man may be 
predisposed to commit one crime, without having any asso- 
ciated predisposition to commit another. Thrice glorious 
science of phrenology, revealing to us such invaluable truths! 
—and thrice happy we, who are permitted to comprehend its 
mysteries, and who dare to be guided by its unerring lights. 
Would to heaven, my friend and cobeliever, that the law might 
suffer this light, which so often has illumined our dark inqui- 
ries, to stream in upon its own clouded pathway. But no— 
it takes no counsel of phrenology, or of its twin, though elder 
brother, common sense. It presumes that the man who has 
stolen a horse, will commit perjury,—that he who has perpe- 
trated a robbery, will commit pezjury,—that whoever has 
fired a barn, or stable, will certainly commit perjury, and con- 
sequently pushes him oti the witness’ stand:—while, strange 
to say, in the very same breath, it speaks another presump- 
tion so inconsistent with the above, that did not the law scorn 
our science, 1 should much marvel—to wit: if a  duellist 
murder his fellow being, he may not commit perjury,—! 4 
man commit manslaughter, he may not commit perjury,—l! 4 
man break into a house in the daytime with intent to do vi0- 
lence, if he steal forty-nine dollars and fifty cents, if he bribe 
a justice of the peace, or judge of the court, he may not com 
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gut perjury, and unto him will the law listen at any time with 
most attentive and credulous ear. Such, my dear friend, are 
some of the inconsistencies in legislative and judicial matters, 
which must ever be generated by ignorance of the most veri- 
rable and wonderful science of Phrenology. 

We now ask leave to return, and join our former readers. 
We have disposed, unworthily it may be, of the first pre- 
sumption,—we come to the second, which deed hangs upon 
the former, to wit:—that the jury will not, or cannot detect 
the committed perjury. ‘This presumption, it 1s believed, 
rests upon a most improbable foundation. We ask, and we 
ask confidently, will not the jury be more likely to detect 
the falsehood, than to be deceived? ‘The law, to be sure, will 
answer no. ‘The law seems to have a very poor opinion of 
uries. In this case it presumes them to be either unwilling, 
runable to ascertain truth. It charges them with dishones- 
ty.or imbecility. It supposes that before a tribuna! of twelve 
nen, truth has. no chance in a controversy with falsehood. 
It believes that the convictions of twelve minds are at the 
mercy of a single witness. We hold this opinion of the law 
‘0 be equally derogatory and unreasonable. We nave a high 
admiration for the integrity and ability of this ancient sus- 
wainer of civil rights. We believe that in the hands of a jury 
are, generally speaking, abundant means for the performance 
of all their duties, even the most responsible. And whatare 
these means? First, they have the past character and con- 
juct of the witness, awakening their suspicions;—second, 
here is their own power of discrimination strengthened by 
‘heir years, sharpened by their experience, their intercourse 
with men, and their acquaintance with the complicated rela- 
tions of social life, and moreover, this discrimmating power 
juckened into activity by their awakened suspicions. Here 
ire twelve minds continually on the watch. Shall falsehood 
escape them? Yes, quoth the law. ‘Then, we reply, it is 
tue own fault and the jury should be punished, not the wit- 
ness, and the innocent party whose rights cannot be establish- 
ed without his testimony. ‘The jury, we repeat, are compe- 
ent. For what are they impanneled? Not merely to listen 
0 infallible, truthtelling oracles, but also to hear dubious 
volves, to examine just such witnesses as we now Imagine to 
ve upon the stand, It is for them to separate the true from 
he false. If nothing but truth came from man’s lips, trial by 
ury had never been dreamt of. ‘Third: there is a searching 
‘ossexamination by the opposing party,—will not this ferret 
vut the truth? Again;—there will generally be other wit- 
‘esses of indubitable veracity, whose testimony will serves a 
10* 
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a standard whereby to judge of the truth, or falsehood of the 
suspected witness. Then, there is the testimony of the wit. 
ness himself,——if it be false, will it be all harmonious?—wil] aij 
the parts chime into each other—not a jar, not a discord? 
Such are some of the instruments in the jury’s hands for 
detecting falsehood. Are they not efficient? But, says the 
law, the witness may possibly deceive the jury. Granted, 
May not our eyes deceive us, and our ears, and all our senses, 
and do they not every day deceive us? But do we shut up 
our eyes, and seal up our ears, and enact that all our senses 
shall be rejected as incompetent? And yet we ought so to 
do, if we believe in the reasonableness of the above sage say- 
ing of the law. ‘Take another analogy. — Itis possible, nay 
probable, that the press, (we ask pardon for introducing the 
hackneyed illustration, but we are in so far, that to go onissafer 
than turn back.) that the press may utter falsehood. But do 
we on that possibility, or probability muzzle the press? Sure- 
lynot. We let it speak out, and take what it says for what 
we deem it worth. And so are all the analogous principles 
governing social life and conduct, diametrically opposed to this 
action of the law under the aforenamed supposition, and fortu- 
nate for us that the rule so omnipotent in courts of justice. 
resigns its sway to common sense in the aflairs of the world. 
It is conceded that a convict is not the most credible wit- 
ness. There is ataimt upon him. But therefore shall we 
reject him altogether?) Not having the moon to light us, shail 
we likewise quench the stars?) Must we wait for the best 
possible testimony? Shall no truth be established, because 
forsooth the most credible witnesses do not establish it? The 
most momentous, the most interesting, and the sublimest 
truths which the human mind can contemplate, are at this 
day believed upon testimony less than the best. When 
we believe that Christ raised Lazarus from the dead,—when 
we believe that Christ himself ascended, we do not believe ou 
the best evidence. ‘The best would be that of our senses. But 
such is beyond our reach. Do we refuse to take any other’ 
No. We read a narration of these facts;—we examine the 
character of this narration,—we look into the character 0! 
the narrator,—we reflect upon a thousand contemporaneous 
and surrounding events;—and after this, our conviction !s 
settled. Now. why not apply this process to suspicious tes- 
timony? Why not hear it, examine its character, and that 0! 
the witness, and likewise all the contemporary and related 
circumstances, and from all these endeavor to infer the truth! 
We hold a jury competent to this. Let them apply te 
legitimate tests to the testimony of the witness, and, if it ma} 
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«0 be spoken, falsehood will be precipitated to the bottom, 
and truth alone will remain, unmingled and pure. 

So much for the two presumptions, whereon the principle 
under consideration may be presumed partly to rest. We 
leave the reader to decide upon their validity. But now we 
seem to hear our friend upon the other side, advising us that 
we are all wrong, and that the preceding observations are 
entirely superfluous, inasmuch as the rule in question, is not 
based upon either of these presumptions. He very trium- 
phantly announces to us that the disqualification is only 
inposed, as a part of the offender’s punishment. In this point 
of view, then does it remain for us to consider it. 

When we bring before us the ends which punishment of 
crime is designed to accomplish, and endeavor to find out 
what aid in the accomplishment of these ends is derived from 
imposing this disqualification, we confess ourselves entirely 
at fault. ‘The two great objects of punishment are corrective 
und exemplary;—to prevent the future commission of crime 
vy the punished offender, and through the terror of his exam- 
ple, to prevent its commission by others. Now, as to the 
firstend., Can it for an instant be supposed, that aman was 
everin the slightest degree deterred from the commission of 
crime, by the faint fear of being made incompetent as a wit- 
ness? Is it possible that the idea of this remote consequence 
ever for one moment arrested the aim of an assassin? The 
motives which deter from crime are, fear of future retribution, 
ear of temporal punishment, fear of public opinion, and pure 
ove of duty. ‘These may be regarded as the four grand 
classes of motives. Now, where is the place of the single 
motive in question? In the second class—and so far off as to 
vealmost inappreciable, so remote and insignificant, that the 
villam, neither in the calm of deliberation, nor in the whiri- 
wind of excitement, ever cared for it in the least. Let us 
how suppose that the convict, having served out his time in 
the state’s prison, and thus suflered one part of his punish- 
nent, has come into society to serve out his life, in suffering 
what, according to the theory of our opponent, is the other 
part ofhis punishment. Is this the man to be reformed? Per- 
petually punished, why should he reform? The brand is upon 
his brow, and how great soever be his moral change, he cannot 
remove ite ‘The law is every day calling him liar; and he may 
be true as heaven, still does the law reject him as false. We 
Cannot deem this a school of reform to the culprit. Rather 
Will it not be a school of degradation and of crime? Will 
not despair of being reinstated in his rights as a man anda 
“tien, will not strong despair, under this vain mockery of 
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the law, urge him on to the perpetration of other wickedness? 
So much for the influence of this disqualification in restraining 
one about to commit a crime, as well as in reforming him 
after its commission. 

How does it operate by way of example to societv?—the 
other end of punishment. It may be that herea slightly good 
influence can be detected. But how slight! The occasional 
presence of one whom for arson, or horsestealing, the law 
holds up as unworthy of ‘belief, may possibly tend to deter 
others trom the commission of like or similar offences. But 
this disqualification 1s so ludicrous, this influence is so trifling, 
as to be almost nugatory. Its force must be much broken, by 
the deep feeling in every healthy mind, of the exceeding injus- 
tice of blasting a man as forever false, because he may once 
have committed an offence,—thus improving upon the veri- 
table aphorism, ‘once a thief, always a thief’—and substituting 
therefor, * once a thief, always a liar ;;—and also by a convic- 
tion of the unchristian character of this principle which bolts 
and bars every door that should be open to the offender’s 
reform ;—and still more by the consideration that this rule 
inflicts punishment, not only upon the convict, but more 
severely upon the innocent parties, for the security of 
whose lives and property, his testimony may be absolutely 
indispensable. 

The thoughts contained in the preceding pages, when brought 
to bear upon our own mind, compelled into it the conviction 
that the reasons which had been assigned as warranting the 
existence of the rule were vain, trifling and unsatisfactory. 
But the rule operates perniciously. Here then we havea per- 
nicious rule supported by good-for-nothing reasons. Is there 
any abuse whereupon the spirit of reform should act more 
promptly and more decisively? Before we pass to a brie! 
statement of the positive objections to the principle, the read- 
er’s attention is, for a moment, asked to a collateral topic. 

By certain agents competency may be restored to a cor- 
rupted witness. A general pardon under the hand of the 
governor and the seal of the state, restores competency. It 
has been decided that a witness is tainted with incompetency 
only while residing within the state wherein the offence was 
committed. Again: a man who has perpetrated a crime, and, 
confessing it, has turned state’s evidence, is no longer consid- 
ered incompetent. ‘These are among the agents which the 
law regards as endowed with energy sufficient to transform a 
man of falsehood into a man of truth. This notion, we doubt 
not, would be extremely amusing, were it not so extremely 
absurd, and did it not involve some important consequences. 
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In England, until very recently, if a person committed what 
was called a clergyable offence, he was held incompetent unless 
he had been burned in the hand ;~and in Lord Warwick’s 
case, aman who had been convicted of manslaughter, was 
placed upon the stand to testify. An objection was made to 
his competency. What did the honorable judges do? Inquired 
they whether the witness had any interest in the cause at 
ise? No. Did they ask what was his general reputation for 
truth and veracity? No. Did they ascertain whether he had 
an intelligent and recollective mind? No. What then did 
they do? Descending from their bench, carefully and most 
solemnly did they inspect his extended palm. Alas! no brand 
was there. Never had hot iron been impressed upon that 
cuticle. Over its smooth surface their eyes ‘rolled in vain;’ 
and instead of the initial R. they were 
‘Presented with a universal blank.’ 


Irresistible was the conclusion that the witness would commit 
perjury, and dubiously shaking their heads, they refused to 
isten tohim. Until lately it was likewise a rule of English 
law, that whipping should restore competency to one who had 
been convicted of a clergyable otience. Does the reader 
smile at this amiable simplicity of the law which beheld such 
marvellous, truth-inspiring energy, not only in redhot iron, 
but moreover in dorsal and posterior flagellation? Surely not 
more amusing is this than that a similar miraculous virtue 
should be attributed to the union of the great seal of the state 
with the hand of its governor. ‘The absurdity is the same ;— 
the forms of manifesting it are different. Verily, this is most 
simple and expeditious machinery for manufacturing the love- 
est of all the virtues. We had been taught to believe that 
veracity—the will to utter truth—depended upon some high, 
uoble and eternal principles of human nature. We had 
imagined it to be the great balance-wheel of man’s moral con- 
stitution, and that to preserve it unbroken and undiminished, 
required the constant application of powerful religious mo- 
‘ves. Vain imagination! childish belief! Veracity may be 
wparted by a stroke of the pen. Here is a convenient pro- 
‘ess of moral jugglery, whereby black may be transformed to 
White in the twinkling of an eye. The spear of Ithuriel is 
‘aid to have changed satan from his assumed form of a toad, 
unto his own true shape of a demon. But this pardon of the 
e°vernor, more potent than the archangel’s wand, does not 
reveal the true character of falsehood, but breathes into what, 


Dut : moment before, was falsehood, the essential virtue of 
truth. 
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The law, dwelling for a time in the person and voice of the 
judge, frowns upon the witness and bids him silence. * We 
cannot hear your testimony, sir. You have been sentenced to 
be punished for burglary. How can you speak truth? You 
are not faithworthy,—you will deceive the jury. Leave the 
stend, sir.’ ‘May it please your honor,’ responds the witness, 
‘] have in my pocket a bit of paper’-—* Ah, a pardon!’ inter- 
rupts the law, Uirough its organ the judge, and smiling benig- 
nantly, desires the witness to proceed. ‘We were under a 
slight misapprehension. We are now perfectly satisfied that 
you are faithworthy,—that you may not commit perjury,—go 
on, sir; we can do nothing without your testimony.’ And 
having oracled forth thus strangely, old Perfection of Reason 
settles back into his arm chair, and slumbers away, until 
another doubt shall arise from the perplexed and ever-shifting 
passages of human life, and awaken him for its decision. The 
reader will doubtless rejoice that while the age of chivalry 
has passed away, that of miracles is still permitted to remain. 

And so might we seek after reasonable foundations for the 
rule, that a witness is incompetent only in the state wherein 
the offence, disqualifying him, was committed—and seek in 
vain. And again, why shall a man who has perpetrated an 
infamous crime, and confessing it, has turned states-evidence, 
be regarded as competent, when if perchance he had been 
convicted of, and sentenced to be punished for, the same crime, 
he would have been branded as incompetent? In the former 
case he is admitted; in the latter rejected. The law has 
attached incompetency as a consequence to the commission 
of certain crimes. Is not the crime the same, whether the 
culprit confess it, or be convicted thereof by the legal pro- 
cess? Most assuredly. Then why shall such widely differ- 
ent results be attached thereunto? Observe the acute dis- 
crimination of the law. It listens to the testimony of aman 
who has proved himself not only a felon by the commission ¢' 
crime, but likewise a recreant scoundrel by disclosing his 
accomplices, and in the next moment refuses to hear that o! 
the convicted accomplices. ‘Thus evenly does the law hold 
up the balances of right,—thus is it the bountiful patron © 
morality! Not only has it originated an exceptionable rule. 
but also, devised most exceptionable and ludicrous shifts tor 
getting rid, in divers cases, of itsinjurious operation. 

We close with a brief statement of three or four positive 
objections to this rule. One objection is, that it silences a 
thousand tungnes that may utter truth. Thus does it narrow 
and weaken the puwer of court and jury to determine 
rightly. The court and jury roquire testimony, that they 
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may be enabled to perform their duty. This rule informs 
them that the testimony of certain persons which might be 
serviceable, they cannot have. ‘Without it, say they, ‘we 
shall fail.’ * Very well,’ quoth the law, ‘then fail.’ 

Again. It renders impossible the punishment of every 
crime committed in the presence of convicts only. It says 
there is no one. competent to testify to its commission. It 
provides that all crimes perpetrated in the presence of those 
who, generally speaking, are most likely to be present, shall 
go unpunished. A citizen is murdered within the knowledge, 
andeven the presence of two convicts. Their testimony, 
and theirs alone, can convict the murderer. Can he be con- 
vieted and punished? No. Why not? Because a rule of 
law has been kindly (cruelly for the community) interposed 
between him anda merited retribution. He laughs at the law, 
asata simpleton, for thus providing him a shield to his vil- 
any. He resolves again to violate it, whenever he may 
enlist a convict as his accomplice. But suppose that remorse 
devours him, and that he longs to confess his wickedness and 
atone therefor. Being a convict, does this rule of law permit 
the judges to hear his confession? By no means. It is reso- 
utely determined that this murderer shall go clear, whether 
he will or no. 

In the same manner, it prevents the establishment of all 
nights, created in the presence of convicts only. Suppose 
that you repay fifty dollars of borrowed money, in the pres- 
ence of a convict. Your dishonest creditor afterwards 
irings suit for the money. Can you prove the payment of 
‘! No—you must pay it over again. Incompetency is said 
to be imposed for the punishment of the convict. Who is 
the punished sufferer here? Take a case in which the testi- 
ony of the convict is necessary, absolutely necessary to 
wake good a claim or defence. If rejected, misdecision is 
inevitable. If admitted, misdecision is merely probable. 
The law rejects, and thus produces misdecision, rather than 
admit and leave it doubtful. That is, in such cases, it prefers 
the certainty of wrong, to only the probability of it. 

Again. ‘The rule is impolitic and unchristian. Branding a 
Timinal with perpetual infamy, for the commission of a single 
“tlence, it tramples down one strong inducement to reforma- 
‘ion. Perpetualinfamy! Years may pass away. Thorough 
nay have been his moral change. Friendship and esteem 
may lie in his path. Society may look upon him with a trust- 
lul eye. The law alone regards him obliquely and suspiciously. 
hristianity teaches that before life’s expiring taper is extin- 
Pushed, man may return to truth and right. But our rule of 
“W Is quite in opposition to this divine teaching. 
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Again. The law is said to regard a man as innocent, untii 
he be proved guilty. In this case, however, it regards him as 
guilty of the intention to commit perjury, even before he has 
been accused of it, and punishes him, by forthwith sending 
him out of court. . 

We shall not continue an enumeration of the objectionable 
features which gradually rise up, the longer we contemplate 
this rule and its operation. Enough, we trust, has been sai 
to convince the reader’s mind, that the only reasons which can 
be assigned for its existence are unsound, and that the positive 
objections to it are real and conclusive. We now ask,—and 
that confidently,—should not all objections be to the credibility 
and not to the competency of those who have upon them this 
technical infamy of character? Should not they all be per- 
mitted to speak forth what they know, from the stand of the 
witness, since their testimony is to be tested severely, and 
taken for no more than what it is deemed to be worth? Is it 
not impolitic, is it not wrong thus to exclude altogether, and 
so far forth, paralyze the means for the complete administra- 
tion of justice? We put these questions ccafidently. We 
put them not to that timidity which shudders and turns pale at 
the very name of Reform;—not to that base and apathetic 
indifference which lies quietly down and slumbers away exis- 
tence under any, and every moral, legal or political system of 
abuses;—nor, moreover, to that (we dare not say, stupid) ado- 
ration which bows the head, and crosses the breast, and ejac- 
ulates salve! salve! whenever is pronounced the sacred name 
of Common Law. Rather do we appeal to the untram- 
meled, active, enlightened spirit which desires to see mankind 
advancing to that height of wellbeing, which the sober eye cl 
reason may recognize, under systems, and influences, calcula- 
ted to speed and secure them in their onward progress. We 
trust that some of this spirit now lives in this country—i 
this west. We would, that before another year has passed 
away it might by the effective instrument, act upon the rule 
in question. Well, we think, would it be for those who are 
to follow us, did this spirit tear out the principle ere it has 
become more firmly rooted into the youth and vigor of the 
country. Init certainly is. It has got possession ;—0lly 
that pessessio pedis, however, which renders it necessary |” 
go regularly to work in order to eject it. We hope that thi 
may be done before time has shed over it the consecratil: 
influence of aStatute of Repose. We hope that our legisie 
tive body,—not hurried on by any feverish enthusiasm '" 
legal reform, but prompted by healthy and _ patriotic motives 
—may take up, not only the test of veracity which has }s* 
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been considered, but likewise many others, whereof we may 
hereafter speak, equally pernicious, equally unphilosophical, 
and commit them to the same forgettul grave wherein lie 
buried those ancient, and almost kindred tests of innocence,— 
the Water ordeal and the Fire ordeal,—the Wager of Battle,— 
and the Morsel of Execration. 
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THE LIFE OF THE REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


BY EDWIN SIDNEY, A. M. 


Tue reputation of many has suffered by having some un- 
nappy characteristic presented in bold relief, and frequently 
caricatured, to the exclusion of every amiable feature. No 
sooner is one brought into notoriety by some singular trait 
of character, than he is constituted, by universal suffrage, a 
oucleus upon which are to be concentrated all the idle stories 
that have been ten thousand times related, and accredited by 
the wonder-loving, concerning similar characters. And those 
who delight to communicate something odd or ridiculous, are 
seldom deficient in ability or inclination to manufacture anec- 
dotes for such as are raised to this sad pre-eminence. When 
therefore an individual is distinguished for any peculiarity, he 
is liable to become only partially known to the public. This 
istrue of Rowland Hill. When this illustrious individual 
appeared before the world, his eccentric originality gave him 
a prominent rank among the most distinguished wits and 
wags of that age—no very enviable station for a minister of 
the gospel. And those whose knowledge of him was acqui- 
red through the medium of popular clamor, could regard him 
inno other light than a merry-andrew in the pulpit. But 
never Was an impression more incorrect. He was, it is true. 
im eccentric personage; but many of his eccentricities were 
such as conduced to his usefulness. 

His history is one of peculiar interest. Whilst his talents 
and moral excellence secure the respect of all classes, his bril- 
lant and useful course, will ever be admired by those who 
‘ppreciate christian benevolence, exerting itself in almost 
unexampled activity. Descending from a family alike distin- 
sushed for its antiquity and rank, every possible pains were 
‘wished on his education. He soon gave proofs of a superior 
Zenius, combined with a degree of elasticity and indepen- 
vence, that designated him for no ordinary sphere of action. 
The Hill family were firm supporters of the established 
VOL. IV. NO. Ile 11 
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church, and with the exception of Richard, the eldest brother 
of Rowland, and one sister, entertained no very favorable 
opinion ot those who were distinguisned for zeal in the more 
spiritual parts of religion. Through the influence of Sir 
Richard, the mind of Rowland at an early age became deeply 
imbued with religious sentiments, which completely stamped 
his character. Nor were his views ot religion so perverted, 
as to chill the warm current of his affections for mankind, or 
fetter the lively sallies of his imagination. His _ being com- 
pelled, on account of his piety, to face the ‘slow, unmoving 
finger of scorn,’ through his entire course in college and the 
university, and to encounter afflicting opposition at home, 
didnot destroy that sprightliness of manner and redundant 
flow of spirits, that always rendered his society delightful. A 
slight temporary depression was at first, sometimes, induced 
by his trials, as might naturally be expected; but notwith- 
standing this, during his protracted life of toils and perplexi- 
ties, he gave ample proof that ‘melancholy was not his cli- 
mate. Free from the moroseness of the ascetic, and the 
alternate hilarity and despondency of the visionary, he pur- 
sued the even tenor of his useful course, although that course 
was like a mighty stream, whose velocity vies with the wind, 
and whose fearfully graceful meanderings contribute to 
utility, astonishment and delight. He was always himself 
—the same frank, benevolent, kind, affable person—having in 
his system but little of that ‘acidifying substance’ agaist 
whose effects, in his peculiar style, he cautions his ministerial 
brethren. ‘Some folks, he observes, ¢ appear as if they had 
been bathed in crab-verjuice in their infancy, which penetra- 
ted through their skins, and has made them sour-blooded ever 
since——but this will not do for a messenger of the gospel; as 
he bears a message,so he must manifest a spirit of love. 
This sentiment, which he recommended to others, was the 
uniformly governing principle in his own life, although it is 
deeply to be regretted, that he was at times seduced from its 
hallowed influence by that demon whose artifices have so 
frequently rendered our pure religion a by-word and a con- 
tempt—the spirit of controversy. These were occasional 
stains in the pure robe of him who, with respect to piety and 
usefulness, may be ranked among the first of modern ministers 
of the gospel. And but for similar spots, how lovely would 
be the character of some who now officiate at the altar o! 
religion? And how happy would be the influence of their 
talents, acquisitions, and otherwise virtuous lives, if not nev- 
tralized by an unholy warfare? 

The many amusing incidents furnished by the biographer 
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of this great and virtuous man, beautifully illustrate those 
characteristics by which he has become extensively, although (a 

not always accurately, known. His pro ompt ingenuity was 

often ¢ onspic uous In his dev ising means for instant relief from 

peculli uly embarrassing circumstances. A wag once placed 

' on his re ading desk, where notices were frequently deposited, 
aslipof paper w hich the reverend gentleman, ace ording to his 

usua il custom, took up and began to read aloud.—* The prayers 

of this congregation are desired—umph—tor umph—well, I 

suppose I must finish what I have begun—for the Rev. Row- 

land Hill. that he will not go riding about in his carriage on 

| a Sunday’ Without being disconcerted, he looked up coolly 
and said—*if the writer of this piece of tolly and impertinence 

isin the congregation, and will go into the vestry after ser- 

| vice, andlet me put a saddle on his back, I will ride him home 
instead of going in my carriage.’ p. 122. His brother Rich- 
- ard, who had once been as zealous as himself, yielded for a 
. ume to the incessant solicitations of his father not to preach 
the gospel. ‘This was a source of extreme grief to Rowland, 

- who could neither be persuaded nor compelled to relinquish 


e his favorite pursuit. ‘The old gentleman, emboldened by his 
. success with the eldest son, determined to despatch him on a 
0 mission tor the ignoble purpose of dissuading the youngest 
If om his phil: ithropic work of preaching the cospel to the 
n a and despised peasantry. *QOn his arrival at Bristol, Mr. 
st Richard Hill heard that Rowland was gone to Kingswood to 
a! preach to the colliers. He immediately followed him, and 
id iound him surrounded by an immense multitude of these long- 
a neglected people, listening with the greatest interest to the 
eT solemn appeal he was making to their consciences. Mr. 
as Rowland Hill saw his brother, and guessing his errand, only 
De proceeded with increased earnestness; and such was the 
ne power of his address, that the black faces of the poor Colliers 
1S soon exhibited innumerable channels of tears, which the ser- 
its mon had caused them to shed. Mr. Richard Hill was much 
sO atlected by the unusual scene, and his brother Rowland, taking 
yn- advantage of his emotion, announced, at the conclusion of the 
ral service—my brother, Richard Hill, Esq. will preach here at 
nd lls time to-morrow.’ ‘Taken by surprise under the impres- 
ers ‘ion produced by what he had just witnessed, Mr. Richard 
ald Hill consented to preach to the Colliers; and instead of return- 
ol ng with his brother to Hawkstone, became his coadjutor in 
eir ihe very work he designed to persuade him to relinquish.’ 
eu D. 75, 76. 


Rowland Hill was one of those rare spirits who not only 
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“attempted great things,’ but accomplished them. Endowed 
with a mind capable of forming a conception of all the diff. 
culties to be encountered in a particular enterprize, and 
possessing a resolution incapable of being shaken by disap- 
pointment or formidable menaces, he was peculiarly fitted, in 
this respect, for his arduous work. Blessed with a constitu. 
tion much more firm than 1s ordinarily possessed, he was capa- 
ble of enduring toils and privations, to a degree that a Roman 
soldier might almost have envied. Besides his labors on 
Sabbath, he generally preached almost every day in the week. 
and sometimes on a missionary tour, would he preach three 
or four sermons every day, and none of less duration than an 
hour. His zeal and his industry could be measured only by 
each other. He was continually ‘fervent in spirit, having 
his heart overcharged with a sense of the responsibility of his 
office. ‘This prompted him to the most energetic action in 
his holy vocation, and inspired his preaching with an elo- 
quence that moved every heart. Even when he neglected the 
graces of composition, and was borne by the impetuosity of 
his own feelings beyond the influence of rhetoric precision, 
minds of the highest culture bore testimony to the power of 
his stirring appeals. ‘I go to hear Rowland Hill,’ says Sheri- 
dan. ‘because his ideas come redhot from the heart.’ Dr. 
Milner, the celebrated dean of Carlisle, whose very character, 
in the estimation of his compeers, would be implicated in 
commending a style of preaching at variance with—vecause 
above—scholastic precision, was once so delighted with a 
performance of Rowland Hill, that he went to him immedi- 
ately after the close, and said—‘ Mr. Hill, Mr. Hill, I felt 
to-day—’tis this s/ap-dash preaching, say what they will, that 
does all the good.’ ~The highest degree of refinement, and 
the most extensive culture of the intellect, cannot change 
the primary elements of our nature; and that eloquence of 
the soul which melts the heart of the savage, will be irresisti- 
ble to the highest order of human beings. It is a question of 
immense moment, whether in our seminaries of learning the 
principles of true eloquence are not lost sight of, and a vitia- 
ted system universally introduced? If this be not the case, 
why is it that an untaught speaker will generally command a 
much larger audience than one fashioned according to modern 
rules of rhetoric? On no other principle, we are persuaded 
after mature deliberation, can this be satisfactorily accounted 
for than by admitting, that, with all his wildness, irregularity 
and absurdity, the native speaker has more of genuine nature 
in his manner—and consequently possesses more of that 
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mysterious power that invariably moves the feelings—than he 
whose instructions have impeded (if not destroy ed) the warm 
Jow of his emotions, and who is no more comparable to a 
renuine orator than the portrait that hangs on the wall, is to 
tne Athenian original, pouring forth his overpowering strains 
against the invader of his country. Rowland Hill, although 
always in earnest, was far from being enthusiastic. His mind 
was too Well balanced to admit of such influence. It has 
i been correctly said. * where there is no error of imagination 


—no misjudging of realties—no calculations which reason 
condemns, there is no enthusiasm, even though the soul m: LV 
be on fire with the velocity of its movement in pursuit of its 


chosen object.’ A pious preacher rot the gospel, who is 


much impress’d 








; Himself as conscious of his awful charge, 
, And anxious mainly that the flock he teeds 
May feel it too— 
: will frequently pour forth the overflowings of his soul witha 
f degree of fervor that the fastidious critic deems extravagant, 
and frequently censures as irrational. Rowland Hill’s energy 
f of manner, combined with his powerful voice, exposed him to 
- similar animadversions. But his own defence is the best we 
7 aungive. * Because l am in earnest,’ he once observed when 
r, sine with vehemence, ‘men call me an enthusiast; but I 
n unnot; mineare the words of truth and soberness. When | 
e irst came into this part of the country, 1 was walking on 
a yonder hill; 1 saw a gravel pit fall in and bury three human 
i- eings alive; I lifted up my voice for help, so loud, that I was 
lt weard in the town below, at a distance of a mile; help came 
at and rescued two of the poor sutlerers. No one called me an 
1d enthusiast then; and when I see eternal destruction ready to 
7e iall upon poor sinners, and about to entomb them irrecoverably 
of inan eternal mass of wo, and call aloud on them to escape, 
ti- shall | be called an enthusiast now? No, sinner, [ am not an 
of enthusiast in so doing; I call on thee aloud to fly for refuge, to 
he the hope set before thee in the gospel of Christ Jesus.’ p. 191. 
ja- Although ardently attached to the established church of 
se, England, his views of christian doctrine were too liberal, and 
la ls plety of too active a character, to secure a favor able re- 
ma ception among a very large proportion of his brethren. The 
led human part of our religion i.e. the torms which each sect 
ed has prescribed for itself—although the mere scaflolding of 
ity ciristianity, has, in too many instances, an influence over the ae 
ure Intellect, as potent as the imaginary ‘forms’ of Aristotle, q 1 
hat Which fashioned every thing atter their own shape. The bf 
venevolent soul of Rowland Hill would not submit to such te 
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fetters. Guided by the general principles which his church 
adopted, he scrupled not to question her infallibility in some 
minor points, and suffered as a penalty for presuming to think 
for himself, the mortification of being refused ordination by 
no less than six bishops, and being regarded ever after as 4 
‘ pestilent fellow’ by the * most straitest sect’ of his brethren, 
He used frequently to say that he * wanted a little more liberty 
than the church allows; and although this liberty consisted 
principally in a cordial reciprocity of action with those that he 
considered evangelical christians of other denominations, it 
was sufficient to exclude him from the confidence of not a 
few in his church. It was far from his desire that an amalga- 
mation of religious denominations should be effected. Each 
church he believed should to a certain extent preserve its 
distinctive features. He observes, on this subject, * Though 
I do not wish to see these walls of separation entirely demol- 
ished, yet | should be heartily glad if they were so far lowered, 
as that we could come nearer to shake hands with each other.’ 
Mr. Hill’s manner of life, as might be expected, left him but 
very little leisure for literary pursuits. His pen was, notwith- 
standing, frequently employed with effect, and that too under 
circumstances which, to most minds, would have been an 
effectual impediment to mental exertion. After the most ex- 
hausting labors of the day, he would frequently tax the inven- 
tive powers of his ingenious mind until a late hour at night; 
and it is to such fragments of time, redeemed from sleep, that 
we are principally indebted for his humorous—and are we not 
compelled to say highly useful?—* Village Dialogues,’ which 
have passed through thirty editions, and been translated into 
several languages. He is favorably known as the author of 
several other popular works. By means of a well-disciplined 
mind, he suflered less intellectual inconvenience from his 
irregular mode of life, than it would have been possible for an 
itinerant preacher to have done without this invaluable acqui- 
sition. Such were his powers of mental concentration that 
he could convert any place into a ‘study,’ and there meditate 
as profoundly (even amidst the hum of business) as in the most 
secluded chamber. A colonel in the engineers, desiring an 
acquaintance with Mr. Hill, was introduced to him as he was 
about going to preach at a distance from home. ‘The colonel! 
was invited to accompany him, and took a seat in his phaeton. 
‘A favorite dog jumped into the carriage, and was suffered to 
go with them. ‘The pious officer hoped for some conversation; 
but his companion appeared unconscious of his presence, and 
went on whispering to himself the arrangement of his sermon, 
pulling at the same time the hairs out of the dog’s back and 
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spreading them on the colonel’s knee! He was very much 
amused at the absence of the minister for whom he had con- 
ceived so great a veneration, but said he was glad his train of 
thought was not interrupted, for such a sermon he had never 
heard before as Mr. Hill preached that night.’ p. 200. ‘Those 
habits of abstraction assisted him materially in arranging the 
many forcible illustrations that his observant eye caught from 
nature, to adorn and enrich his most useful sermons. The 
facility which he possessed of converting every item of know- 
ledge to some valuable purpose, superseded, in some measure, 
the necessity of his spending as much time in application to 
books as every public speaker destitute of this faculty must do 
in order to enlighten mankind. The whole storehouse of na- 
ture, his active and ingenious mind laid under contribution to 
furnish him with materials for transmitting truth in a style 
suited to the apprehensions of his hearers, and admirably 
adapted to produce a permanent impression. Robert Hall, 
whose acquisitions impart no inconsiderable weight to his 
opinion, said of him—no man has ever drawn, since the days 
ot our Savior, such sublime images from nature: here Mr. 
Hill excels every other man.’ Not a few of his illustrations, 
disjoined from their connexion with peculiar circumstances, 
appear ludicrous indeed; but many even of those, considering 
the relation in which they stand to existing facts, are eminently 
happy. When the mighty machinery of his mind was not set 
in violent motion by some exciting topic, its profuse creations 
bore all manner of shapes, from the grand and astonishing to 
the simple and the ludicrous. And being desirous that no one 
of his hearers should fail of apprehending his meaning, he 
would sometimes arrest their attention and pour light upon 
their beclouded intellects by an unexpected flash of the most 
droll, and yet forcible imagery. Preaching to an unlettered 
people, he once said,*I want you to have a holy aversion to 
sin. Do you know what I mean by aversion? Suppose any 
of you were to put your hand into your pocket and feel a toad 
there, you would draw it out instantly from an aversion to the 
animal. Now my desire is, that when conscious of the pre- 
sence of sin, you should have just such an aversion as this to 
i'~a hatred of it, and disgust at its horrid nature. p. 196. 
Most of the anecdotes related of his pulpit peculiarities are 
denied by Mr. Sidney, his able biographer and intimate friend. 
No one knew Rowland Hill better than he, and his candor 
Would not have permitted him designedly to suppress or alter 
any feature in his character. And had his partiality thrown 
4 veil over this deformity—if it existed to the extent that we 
who live at this distance have been made to believe—truth 
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would have torn off the covering and exposed the concealed 
object to universal gaze. 

it is also highly gratifying to learn, that instead of frequently 
making Mrs. Hill the subject of Coarse raiilery, as has been 
represented, he uniformly treated her with the most marked 
and delicate respect, and she ever reciprocated his attentions 
with a refinement of feeling not often surpassed. *They were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives.’ 

Those who desire a more full account of this singularly inte- 
resting person are referred to his excellent biography, which, 
we are persuaded, they will peruse with profitable delight. 
And whilst they admire the man, the christian, and the 
preacher, they will see, as Mr. Sidney justly observes, that 
‘the venial eccentricities of his character, were only as sparks 
thrown off in the rapid revolutions he made in his peculiar 
ourse.’ cE 


TO A LIGHTNING ROD. 


Tov, that in tempests art 
Our sure Protector!—now, in the calm air, 
Gladly we hail thee,—and with thankful heart 
Confess thy guardian care. 


There, heavenward looking, shines 
Thy silver-tipt and triply-pointed form; 
Peacefully mantled in its wreath of vines, 

Yet armed to meet the storm. 


Not in the summer hours, 

When all is tranquil, do we think of thee; 

When the storm’s voice is hushed, and brightly showers 
Sunlight on land and sea. 


But hark !—distantly roars—- 
Now onward bursts the whirlwind—lo! yon cloud 
Winged with wild lightning, from its bosom pours 
The thunder, quick and loud. 


Ah! now shall many think 
All tremblingly of thee—thou guardian power! 
And but for thee, shall many a spirit sink,— 
Quailing in this dark hour. 


But thou—unshrinking—thou 
Calm—the advancing tempest dost defy ; 
Baring among the thunders thy bright brow 
Unto the angry sky. 


We sce thee, as in play, 
Waving—and watchful trom the whirlwind’s hand 
To wrest its fiery arrows, and convey 

Them harmless to the land. 
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Whether we wake, or sleep, 
Still art thou sentried in the stormy air, Co 
Over these forms thy steadfast watch to keep ;— “le 
Like a sure mother’s care. 









In Life’s tempestuous dream, 
When the heart’s heaven is clouded ;—if we yield, 
As—lightning-like—around us Passions gleam ;— 

Virtue! be thou our shield. 










And in that hour of fear, 
When from the eye fades the fair light away; 
And mourner’s sighs fall faintly on the ear, 
And all is dark decay: 


O, thou Celestial Power! 
Though all unheeded in Time’s pleasant roll; 
Still deign thy presence in that last, sad hour, 
To cheer the failing soul. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT IN THE WEST. 


























Tue activity of mind, which in time of war, is exercised 
upon the work of destruction, is now everywhere exerted in 
the peaceful acquisition of wealth, and its enjoyments. If the 
arts of war are fertile in inventions of evil, those of peace are 
more so,in the civilizing processes, which develop the resources 
of the earth, and cultivate the economy of life. i 

In our country, twenty years of prosperous peace has i 
brought to light more natural wealth, more social action, and 
more civic industry, than is recorded of any similar period in 
the history of any other people. ‘The contemplation of it 1s 
a sublime moral spectacle—almost too dazzling to be realized, 
and too full of hope to be trusted. 

In this period of industriel excitement, the subject of what 
is called internal improvement has received the largest share of 
public attention, till, it is believed, that not Egypt under her 
Pharaohs, nor Rome under her Trajans, nor England under 
her merchants, has concentrated upon one object so much of 
ee nor with half so large a profit, as this young republic. 
tmight have been deemed a national mania, if fortunately for 
the actors, the realization of profit had not exceeded, both to 
the general and the individual interests engaged, the most san- 
guine anticipations of hope. ‘The truth is, no country on 
earth presents greater natural facilities for the intercourse 
atlorded by such improvements, and certainly none ever needed 
more the aid—the power—the exchange of commodities and 
‘selings—and_ the personal acquaintance and relationship— 
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which such improvements can create. Under more restricted 
and less intelligent forms of government, the nation—under 
the incubus of rotten aristocracies and hereditary i impotence 
—may aflord to have its heart beat slowly, and its blood run 
coldly and sluggishly through the veins of the body politic ; 

but the blood of a re public 1 must circulate quickly and vigor: 
ously through its remotest members, carrying life and nutri- 
ment to all. 

Situated as we are, in the richest valley, and in one of the 
most beautiful cities which this land affords, we feel desirous 
that she should participate freely in the harvest of general 
improvement and prosperity, which the country everywhere 
exhibits. For this purpose, we shall take leave to suggest 
some works, which, at comparatively slight expense, would 
enhance incalculably not only the erowth of Cincinnati, but 
of the three great states by which she is surrounded. 

J. Of the railroad from Cinemnati to Lexington: 

To any one who is a mere spectator of other men ’s affairs, 
it must seem strange that two cities of the wealth and i impor- 
tance of Lexington and Cincinnati, at so short a distance from 
each other, should Le connected by no communication of even 
a passable description; for the existing road affords scarcely a 
possible highway at wet seasons of the year. While this is 
the fact, there ‘is every reason for an intimate connexion 
between these cities, which can be supposed to exist in any 
ease. 

ist. Lexington is an interior place—the centre of a district 
remarkable for its agricultural wealth; but without any com- 
mercial port of its own;—and Cincinnati is one of the largest 
shipping ports of one of the noblest navigable streams of the 
world; hence, the interest of each are diflerent, but not oppo- 
sing; on the contrary, the greatest interest of each would 
happily consist together. 

2d. The proposed communication would connect with and 
pass through a large region of Kentucky, which, without the 
aid of such an improvement, would be cut off from the market, 
and be unable to contribute what it might easily do, to the 
srowth and prosperity of Lexington. 

3d. The i improvement, when made, would serve as a dink 
in a grand chain of communication alan idy began by Ohio— 
which must speedily be carried on in the southwest—to cot 
nect the northern Jakes with the gulf of Mexico, by artificial 
works. 

Having stated these general reasons, we shall add to them 
some of the statistical “details, which render this work im 
portant. 
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}. In reference to the district through which this work 
would pass,—it consists of the following counties: Campbell, 
Boone, Pendleton, Harrison, Scott, Grant and Fayette; to 
these should be added—because so near as to bring them 
within the influence of the railroad—Bourbon, Woodford, 
Jessamine and Clark. The last five counties comprehend one 
of the richest portions of Kentucky, or indeed, of the United 
States. The population of the eleven counties above enume- 
rated is 135,530, which, with that of Cincinnati, Lexington, 
and parts of other counties interested in the work, would make 
about 200,000; a population sufficiently numerous and wealthy 
tocarry forward much larger works than this. 

2, In reference to the cost:—from the nature of the ground, 
which, with little exception is generally favorable, it may be 
sid it would not exceed the average cost of similar works. 
The distance is about eighty miles, and the cost woulg not 
exceed $800,000. 

3, In reference to the transportation of goods and passen- 
zers, there can be little doubt it would be very great. The 
sroceries, fruit and cotton of the south might be supposed to 
pass to the interior of Kentucky by the way of Louisville, 
without taking off greatly from the freight which, from the 
necessity of the case, would pass on the Covington and Lex- 
ington road. Thus, the tron manufactures of the upper coun- 
ry, the coal, salt, drygoods, domestic manufactures of various 
sds, and in short, a greater variety of articles than now 
pass west from Albany on the Erie canal, would necessarily 
pass on the Covington route,—because it would be cheaper and 
sorter than the Louisville, and cheaper than the Maysville 
route. As to the number of passengers, there is no doubt that 
the present amount of traveling between Kentucky and Ohio 
would be trebled by such a work. 

Let us now consider this improvement, as a link in the 
grand chain of artificial communication, between the lakes 
ind the Atlantic. ‘The moment we begin to consider this as 
ifeasible plan, the present work assumes en immense impor- 
‘ince. That it is feasible, and, indeed, on the eve of 
wcomplishment, will appear from a few considerations. A 
‘ance at the map informs us that the state of Tennessee, 
‘though well watered by the Tennessee and the Cumberland, 
‘as yet a narrow front on the Mississippi,.and that the whole 
‘ east Tennessee is remote from navigation, except in seasons 
high water. A little further on we find the state of Ala- 
‘ama, rich and populous, without any communication with the 
Mississippi, and without any with the Atlantic, except by the 
“ty of Mobile. This geographical view teaches us, at once, 
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the necessity of intersecting the districts of Alabama, east 
‘Tennessee and Kentucky, with lines of internal communica. 
tion. So obvious is this, that the people of west Tennessee 
are endeavoring to obtain a railroad from New Orleans to the 
Ohio, passing through Nashville, in order to secure the advan. 
tages of this grand and profitable highway. We thinka route 
may, however, be found through east ‘Tennessee, which would 
embrace a mineral region equal in productiveness to the cotton 
of west Tennessee, and through which such a route must ulti. 
mately pass, from its want of navigable streams. The route 
we should select would be,—to pass from Lexington, through 
r te) 
the southeastern part of Kentucky, to the Cumberland gap: 
thence to the Clinch river; thence, by the valley of the Clinch, 
to the Tennessee; down the Tennessee to Triana, near Hunts- 
ville; there cross the ‘Tennessee and enter the valley of the 
Black Warrior; thence, by the Black Warrior and the Tom. 
beckbee, to the bay of Mobile. This would pass through the 
best part of Alabama, a large, though remote part of Tep- 
nessee, and the whole breadth of Kentucky. This, we have 
no doubt, is the natural route, and if there be no insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way—and none appears from its geo- 
graphical position—it must very soon be accomplished. But 
whether the eastern or western ‘Tennessee route be adopted, 
itis of vast commercial importance to the city of Cincinnati, 
to sccure to itself a position in the great highway which is to 
connect the northern and southern portions of the west. The 
road to Lexington will do this, by connecting with one point 
through which that route must pass. ‘The northern link in 
this chain is now in rapid process of completion, by the con- 
struction of the Mad River railroad, and the finishing of the 
Miami canal to the lake. The southern link, we have no doubt, 
will soon be commenced, and it will only remain for the cities 
of Lexington and Cincinnati to finish what others have s9 
well begun. 

The routes from Cincinnati to the rapids of the Maumee. 
and Sandusky bay, must soon be completed, and will be the 
shortest and best—connecting lake Erie with the Ohio—below 
Pittsburgh. The citizens of Ohio, as well as those of the 
valley generally, are deeply interested in urging forward these 
noble enterprizes. The harbors of Sandusky and Maumee 
are the best on the lake,—the country in their rear fertile in 
the highest degree, and never did any region ofler greater 
rewards to the labor and skill of the husbandman. Whue 
many are seeking their E/ Dorados on the savannahs of Illincis, 
or the cold plains of Michigan, we predict that those who 
settle on the Maumee and the Sandusky, will reap much large? 
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»rofits. Im reference to these works, may we not ask, how 
happens it that the state of Ohio, which has been so entirely 
successful in her public works, should now be slumbering on 
er oars? ~Whay is it that she does not complete, speedily and 
onergetically, the Maumee canal, to which the fuith of the state 
is solemnly pledged? Shall a petty dispute with Michigan 
prevent the improvement of her own territory? or must the 
constant jargon of those who are politicians, but not states- 
men, waste her energies in the sterile field of partisan warfare? 
The people must look to their own interest, and see that the 
Giant of the West sleep not the slumber of Van Winkle. 
Pusuicus. 





INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY COMPARED WITH THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 

Tur value of any art or science, is to be estimated by its 
subserviency to the great purposes of human existence. ‘That 
science, which serves but to pamper the pride of learning, 
whose ultimate object is selfgratification, or which serves not 
as the foundation of some practical skill, may, with propriety, 
ve denominated ‘vain philosophy.’ ‘That rule is invaluable, 
which teaches, that in all the pursuits of human life, pleasure 
should yield to utility. Among the objects which have 
enployed the attention of man, to none can be granted a rank 
more dignified, than to the philosophy of the human mind. Not 
that philosophy which is clouded in mystery, and which evapo- 
rates in the mist of scholastic jargon or of metaphysical refine- 
ment; but which teaches the nature of the immortal part of 
our being, the affections that bind us to our fellow men and to 
our Creator, and our prospect of that unchanging existence, 
oi which life is but the first dawning light, which may increase 
in lustre and brilliancy through the ages of eternity. Such 
are the great objects of that science, whose dignity and impor- 
tance should awaken our curiosity, and animate our exertions 
to raise it from the contempt into which it has fallen, to its 
‘tate of true and peerless majesty. If philosophers, in their 
sublime speculations in chemistry and physics, have, by unfold- 
ig what were denominated the arcana of nature, so exalted 
the dignity of our race as to make us proud of our common 
lature, surely that philosophy cannot be vain, which has for 
its object the investigation of the laws of operation and the 
soverning principles of the human intellect. 
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The dignity and utility of the science of mind, are evinced 
by its relation and subserviency to the different sciences and 
arts; for, as they all have acommon bond of union, by which 
they are materi lly atlected, as the several satellites and planets 
exert upon others their disturbing influence; so the differen; 
sciences and arts are influenced “by that great luminary, the 
science of mind, as the minor bodies of the solar sy pet hy are 
made to revolve around, as their common centre, the maj jestic 
orb of day. ‘The philosophy of mind is a science, in relation 
to which all others are but arts; for whether we consider the 
mind as the instrument or the operator, it is equally that, by 
which all the wonders of knowledge, both speculative and 
useful are disclosed. ‘Though there have been eminent philoso- 
phers who were not adepts in the science of mind, vet it 
aad from a knowledge of the laws of human thought, and of 
the limits which cireumscribe all human inquiry, that tha 
have been en: ibled to benefit so essentially their fellow men, 
or to acquire for themselves such imperishable renown. In 
the beautiful processes of scientific discovery, the intellectual 
medium, though applied in a variety of ways, remains inva 
riably the same; and to know the limited power of this 
medium, is not to discover of what it is capable only, but 
the utmost extent to which any of the sciences can be 
advanced. If to the astronomer, who calculates the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, the intellectual faculties are 
mstruments by which such calculations are performed, surely 
to know the real power of these instruments cannot be 
less interesting and 12 ee than to know the magn- 
fying power of the optical glass, which unfolds to his view 
those ‘celestial orbs, whic h are otherwise concealed from 
mortal eye. 

Though the philosophy of the mind has an intimate relation 
to science in general, the conne: ton is more particular, when 
the mind is not the instrument only, with which we operate, 
but also the object on which the ettect is produced. The arts 
of reasoning, persuading and delighting, with all the charms ot 
poctry y end eloquence, and the most important of all arts, that 
of training the imbecility of infancy to all the moral and intel- 
lectual attainm ents of mature age, could never produce their 
most wonderful effects but by receiving the springs, by which 
they are regulated, from the creat system ¢ of human’ nature. 
In what consists the elegant art of criticism, but in a know 
ledge of its constituent elements, drawn from an accurate 
acquaintance with the moral and intellectual nature of man, 
by an exact conformity to which, are produced all the charms 
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; pathos and of eloquence, which the most sublime produc- 
tions of genius can afford? 

Memory, the great repository of all our thoughts, the asserter 
of all we have seen and felt and heard, can never be advanced 
to the highest degree of improvement of which it is suscep- 
tible, and receive the systematical arrangement which is requi- 
site to render its possessor happy as an individual, and useful 
and agree ible as amember of society, without some acquaint- 
ance with the laws of operation and the governing principles 
of the human mind. Individual character is essentially influ- 
enced by the cultivation this important faculty of our nature 
has received; and it may become the source of unceasing 
delight or unhappiness, according to the kind of associ itions 
we have formed. It is only by a well-regulated memory, 
which is but a well-regulated mind, discovering all the natural 
and pleasing ani logies | of our thoughts, and by unfolding them 
as propriety or occasion may require, that man can attain to 
the perfection of his nature, become the temporary sovereign 
and disposer of the works of Deity, ‘the collaborator and 
almost the representative’ of Deity ‘itself. 

The universe is a system of uninterrupted change: and 
though, independent of the human mind, day and night should 
remain successive, the seasons walk their majestic rounds, and 
all the vicissitudes of nature remain invariably the same, still 
itis the immortal spirit of man, the noblest production of all- 
creating Power, which reads in them the beauty and glory, 
the power and wisdom, aud almost the presence of their eter- 
nalauthor. It is this relation of mind to the universe, which 
exalts its dignity above that of all created things. It is not 
te analysis and composition of substances, which can be 
denominated chemistry; nor are the revolutions of planets 
round their centre, astronomical science; but the modifica- 
tions of the human intellect from these phy sical changes, and 
laws deduced from observation of them, which we honor with 
that dignified name. 

The : sciences, therefore, of chemistry and of physics gene- 
rally, however noble and important, must dwindle into insig- 
nificance when compared with that whose object is the 
investigation and i improvement of that intelligent and heaven- 
aspiring principle of man, which traces the connexions and 
dependencies, znd contemplates the beauty and grandeur ol 

sublunary things, or, 


‘Tired of earth, and this diurnal scene, 
Springs aloft through fields of air— 
Rides on the vollied lightnings through the heavens, 
Ur yok’d with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
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Sweeps the long track of day :—or hovering round the sun, 
Beholds him eee. the redundant stream 

Of light—beholds his unrelenting sway 

Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 

‘The fated rounds of time.’ 


To attempt, by eulogium to enhance the value of mental 
science, would, in view of those who acknowledge its utility. 
be not less absurd than, by the feeble glimmerings of a torch 
to add a lustre to the resplendent orb of day. To investigate 
the moral and intellectual nature of man—to advance the 
human mind to the highest degree of improvement of which 
it is susceptible, and raise it from the gross friction of sense 
to that which is refined and spiritual—to enable it to read the 
great volume of nature with an intelligent and understanding 
eye, and to prepare it for enjoyment in that endless and 
unchanging state of being on which it is soon to enter—are 
the great and ultimate objects of metaphysical, and should be 
those of all philosophical inquiry: 

‘For from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sov’reign Maker said 
That not in humble nor in brief delight, 
Nor in the fading echoes of renown, 
Power’s purple robes, nor pleasure’s flowery lap, 
The soul should find enjoyment,—but 
Through all the ascent of things, enlarge her view, 


Till every bound at length should disappear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene.’ 


H- 





LETTER FROM THE EDITOR DE JURE TO THE EDITOR 
DE FACTO. 


My Dear Sir, 

Sivce I bade you an affectionate farewell, abandoning to your care the 
anxieties, the vicissitudes, and the delights, of the editorial chair, I have 
reflected, not without some degree of sensibility, upon the various troubles 
that your mind, not to say flesh, will be ‘heir to,’ in consequence of the vice 
regency you have so kindly undertaken, I have imagined the surprise, tha’ 
one, unhacknied in the ways of the editorial world, may feel, on finding him- 
self accused of the multitudinous atrocities, which are continually laid at the 
door of an editor. To guard you, as far as practicable, against such disagrees- 
ble contingencies, allow me to give you a few hints, the result of more than 
a few years of experience, in the line of life which is as yet new to you. 

In the first place, then, if you wish to sit quietly in the editorial chair, be 
careful that you avoid, most sedulously, the absurd and dangerous heresy 0! 
thinking. You may reflect, as much as you please, that is, reflect the thoughts 
of others; but remember, that in this free country, a man who presumes to 
have an opinion of his own, is set down as a sort of aristocrat, who deserv’s 
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-arious hands, is considered quite sufficient, and any new issue is viewed with 
suspicion. 

Then you must be very careful to restrain any ambitious aspirings after 
originality on the part of your contributors, who must confine themselves rig- 
diy to the repetition of those ideas, which have already received the sanetion 
of the various dailys, weeklys, and monthlys, throughout the union. 

Recollect, moreover, that ours is a diterary periodical, and that any discussion 
connected with religion, morals, politics, commerce, agriculture, science, 
yhilosophy, or the arts, would be wholly irrelevant. If you can find out what 
erature is, divested of all these associations, you will of course find it easy 
0 be strictly literary—if not, you will have to do as I have done, and be as 
iterary as you can. 

[ am led into these reflections, by having received a number of commu- 
cations recently, one of which, that was handed me just as I was leaving 
nome, I transcribe, as a specimen of the liberal spirit with which literature is 
satronized in these United States, and as a warning to all editors, who pre- 
ame to think. It is as follows: 


* Paint Lick, June 17, 1835. 
lo Messrs. Taytorn & Tracy, 
Publishers of the Western Magazine: 

‘] am always anxious to see literature progressing—especially in this west- 
em country do I feel much interest on the subject, and I am also willing so 
far as I can to aid in promoting it—provided it 1s done in a becoming manner. 
With these feelings, I subscribed for your periodical, expecting it to sustain 
the character your prospectus promised to the world and its patrons it should. 
Sutin this I must say I am sadly disappointed—your editor appears to me to 
nave widely departed from his appropriate sphere as editor of a literary peri- 
vdical, by attempting to enter the arena of religious controversy, and set him- 
‘elf as judge in matters, where he has manitested either his ignorance of 
‘acts too well authenticated by indubitable evidence to be controverted by his 
say 80, or wilfully misrepresented that which he knew to be true. However, 
be this as it may, I conceive your periodical has taken sides with the catholics 
‘a the controversy now going on in this land between a true and false religion, 
and also between republican and despotic principles—and therefore I am done 
with it. And I believe this is the feeling of every subscriber I have seen in 
‘aiscounty. You may therefore erase my name, and send me no more num- 
vers—and so far as my influence can extend, 1 will endeavor to work the 
fame change wherever I see your publication, unless what is said about the 
Komish church is retracted, and your course changed. Because I believe what 
* contained in this June number on this subject, to be gross slander of the 
"rotestant community in America, as well as untrue in the broadest sense of 
tte term. I had understood you, as proprietors, as well as Judge Hall, the 
‘ditor, were presbyterians—but perhaps | am mistaken, as I cannot conceive 
ow professed presbyterians can suffer themselves to be so blinded as to pur- 
‘ue such a course, with the light, and facts, now shining upon this subject. 
towever, Lam done with your publication—hoping and praying it may speedily 
““, and cease to contend for an unjust cause—unless your course 1s soon 
snanged, and what has been said amiss, rectified by retraction and correction. 
Y ours, A.R. 


ifere ie a gentleman who is anxious to see ‘literature progressing,’ and who 
4 willing ‘to aid in promoting it,’ ‘ provided it is done in a proper and becoming 
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The amount of thought already 
sireulating, and stamped with public approbation, by having passed through 
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Letter, 


r. With these feelings, the gentleman subscnbed, bute has = 
sadly disappointed, by finding that we have attempted to enter the arena 


o! 
religious controversy. Hiaving only attempted, but not actually got in, we 


should have thought it would have been well for our correspondent to wai: 
until we were actually over the threshold. We have, moreover, set ourself yp 


as @ judge, in matters wherein we have mamifested ignorance—yet our cor 


respondent is not kind enough to point out, wherein we are ignorant—whic! 
uld have been both civil and considerate, in one who desires to see litera- 
ture progressing. 


act, that I have taken ‘sides with the catholics in the controvers 


ine on between a true and false religion,’ 


isnew tome. I had supposed 
‘at 1 had confined myself to the question relating to the political character, 
the catholies, But the gentleman is done with us! How very alarming! Hs 
name must be erased, and ne more numbers sent him. How prompt. The 
sentleman forgets that he entered into a contract for one year, and agreed to 
pay for twelve numbers. We have presumed to think, and therefore he is 
released from his obligation. How honest! He will endeavor ‘to work th: 
same change wherever he sees our publication.” How christian! He hopes 
and prays that our periodical may speedily de. In what a forgiving temper 
will these prayers be put up! 
Such, my dear sir, is the system of rewards and punishments, by which ou 
literature is to be made to progress. When a subecriber to a periodical finds 
an article which jostles any of his prejudices, he feels at full liberty to with- 
draw his uame, to receive gratuitously the numbers for the fraction of th 
year that has passed, and to violate an engagement, made on the faith oi a 
printed prospectus, which has not pledged the work to any sect or party. 
Whether the writer of this letter has paid his subscription or not, we have noi 
inquired, as that isa small matter. The principle is one which is important; 
and the question is now to be settled, whether an editor who will not submit 
to be dragooned into the ranks, by an ambitious sectarian leader, will be sus- 
tained by an intelligent community. 

1 must not forget to mention, however, that the same mail which brough' 
the above letter, conveyed to us the names of about fifteen new subscribers 
The rewards, therefore, have, so far, more than balanced the punishments. ! 
shall persevere in the course | have taken. For the last ten years, | have 
devoted myself to the support of education and literature in the west, and 
have invariably supported religion and morality. When the presbyterians 
were accused of a design jo unite church and state, I defended them. Wher 
Sunday schools were attempted to be established in the west, I enlisted 
heartily inthe cause. I have given what impulse I could to the emigration 0! 
intelligent persons from other states, But I have raised my voice against 52 
unholy war urged againgt the catholics, and any merit that I may have had, 
in the eyes of certain people, is blotted out! 

But | shall persevere. I know the liberal spirit of the western peop.c, 
among Whom the whole of the active portion of my life has been passed, an 

whose service J have devoted my labors. I know that I am not mistaken 
iu the supposition, that there exists in this country a public spirit, and 2 may 
munimous feeling, which will revolt against the denuneiatory tone of a 
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higoted few, who would corrupt the whole press of the land, and browbea: 
those who have dared to avow republican principles. My work shall continue 
ty be, a8 it has been, American, and not sectarian; and those who are so exclu- 
sive, as to prefer the exaltation of their own sect, to the welfare of the coun- 
try, are at full liberty to withdraw their names. Youre, truly, 


J.H 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


SALMAGUNDI, OR THE WuHiIM-wuHams AND Orinions or LavnceLot Lanostarr, 
Fsg. and others. In two volumes. A new edition, corrected by the 
authors. , 
‘Sapmacunpi!? What a throng of pleasant recollections comes up, at the 

sound or sight of this quadrisyllable! Many a year has passed away since we 

first enjoyed it—for its first number was published as long ago as January, 

\807—still do there abide in our memory a thousand impressions wrought by 

its most excellent wit. We would not have them vanish for the world. We 

esteem them as the choicest of those mirthful things which, by our eye and ear, 

have been treasured up to keep our heart in cheer, when that remorseless foe, 

dyspepsia, gives to our form the thin and hungry dimensions of Calvin Edson, 

clads our visage in the hue of chalk, and strives, but in vain, to make us 
‘Darkly, deeply, beautifully blue.’ 

What a storehouse of various waggery does not that mysterious title point 
usto? These are thy most profound and rare speculations, Launcelot Lang- 
siafl, Esq. delivered forth from thine own‘ elbowchair.”, Whether in thy som- 
bre moments, or thy festive ones—whether picturing inimitably forth that 
notable aunt *who died of a Frenchman,’ or portraying the wonderful charac- 
terof* Mine Uncle John’—whether chronicling for us the wonders of *Cock- 
oit Hall, or starting each particular hair by disclosing the antics of that inseru- 
table being, ‘The Little Man in Black’—thou art always thyself—aiways 
admirable. And thou, most worthy ‘ Anthony Evergreen, Gent.!’ thee do we 
ove, and with thee sympathize, for that thou ever wert 


‘In bachelor meditation, fancy free.’ 


But most of all do we love, and thank thee for thy wit, whose character may 
hot more aptly be imaged forth than by thine own expressive cognomen. Ah! 
many atime have we sat down in sadness—almost misanthropy—and fixing 
cur eye on thee—ever visible through thy language—have gradually felt our- 
selves dissolving into mirthfulness, as we listened to thy inimitable soliloquics 
Thou hast conducted many a sour look from our countenance, and many a ead 
‘emembrance from our heart. And what shall we say of * Pindar Cockloft, 
Esq.’ and his poetical * Mill,’ into whose — were poured so many notions 
ll crude, thence to come out pure and well ground thought?--or of thee. 
‘Mcomparable * Will Wizard?'—of ‘Theatrics memory—-whose acute 
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profound criticisms, on divers dramatic points, we trust have been raised to 
their proper niche in our admiration ?—or of thy bearded, and most observing 
friend, the immortal * Mustapha Rub-a-dub Keli Khan” We dare not—in this 
squeamish and anti-eulogistic age—speak of thee all as we feel. Therefore 
must we réin ourselves up, and merely say, we thank thee not only for ou; 
ownself. but likewise—not presumingly we hope—for all who have permitted 
themselves to be impressed by thy good sayings, for that thou hast unsealed 
many new fountains of merriment; sent many a b/ue devil into his own 
infernal realm; melted into warm smiles, many a visage congealed by bad bar- 
gains or bad dige stion,—and sent through sluggish age many of the glad pulses 
that belong to youth. 

Shall we recommend these volumes? Most assuredly. Not to the living of 
the past generation, for they have enjoyed and exhausted their abundant wit. 
—but to the generation which has arisen since these volumes have been ‘out 
of print. ‘To such do we re commend, not the reading, but the enjoying oi 
this old work. There itlies. Under yon black cover is a language embody- 
ing ten thousand thoughts, which, passing into your mind and heart, shall {ill 
them with kinder feelings for your race, and more reconcile you to your life of 
yexation and toil. We subjoin the preface to this new edition. 

‘The papers contained in the first part of Salmagundi, were the joint pro- 
duction of Washington Irving and James K. Paulding, with the exception of 
the poetry, and some sketches and hints for a few of the essays, which were 
furnished by the late William Irving. 

The work appeared in numbers, written for mere amusement, and with lit- 
tle heed, by very young men, who did not expect that they would have more 
than a transient and local currency. The thoughts of the authors were so 
mingled together in these essays, and they were so literally joint productions, 
that it would be difficult, as well as useless, at this distance of time, to assign 
to each his exact share. ‘The present edition has been submitted to the revi- 

sion of the authors, who at first contemplated making essential alterations. 
On farther consideration, however, they have contented themselves with cor- 
recting or expunging a few of what they deemed the most glaring errors and 
flippancies; and have left the evident juvenility of the work to plead its own 


< y b] 
apology. 


We have just finished the reading of a work in two volumes, entitled, 
Constantinople and its Environs. In a series of letters, exhibiting the actua! 
atate of the manners, customs, and habits of the Turks, Armenians, Jews end 
Greeks, as modified by the policy of Sultan Mahmoud. By an American, 
long resident in Constantinople” —_It contains thirty-nine letters, whereof the 
first is dated, August 1831, and the last in January 1834. To all who may 
take pleasure in looking at a new leaf of a new chapter in the old volume 0: 
human nature, we cheerfully recommend this work. We recommend it to all 
who may desire to institute a comparison between Turkey as i ts under the 
reign of Sultan Mahmoud, and Turkey as it was under the almost barbaric 
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yranny of his predecessors. Reader—you, whose eye is now glancing over 
theae lines—do you desire to know how an obscure man may be elevated into 
the highest dignity of the state, by ‘looking grave ?’—read this book. Do you 
wish to know more of the productions, the scenery, the architecture, of Tur- 
key?—read this book. Would you be better acquainted with a Turk’s notions 
ot justice—of government—of religion—of happiness—of woman—of man 
of all nations besides his own—of all the past, and the present, and the 
future—as these notions are made manifest in his conduct and conversation’ 
—read this book. We think it valuable for the same reason that we think 
divers other books valuable, to wit: from it your eye conveys into your mind 
truths, which you will be pleased to think about, to converse about, and to 
write about. ‘Truths, wesaid. But not only are they such—they are new 
iruths. This is not a book about France, and Germany, and Italy,—going 
over forthe thousand and second time the very same common place track, 
‘hata thousand and one travelers have been over before. Were it so, we 
snould instanter give it up to that forgetfulness which, like a voracious demon, 
stands ever ready to spring forth and devour down such palatable diet 

Qu the contrary, this is a work about Turkey and the Turks—the most won- 
derful clime, the most mysterious people, that have been presented for the con- 
‘emplation of modern mind;—and of a clime and people whose present state 
iscomparatively unknown. We feel safe in speaking well of whatever is 
novel, and at the same time, worthy of being talked of. ‘The book has, like 
sl mortal things, its faults. We shall only mention its desultoriness. But the 
reason therefor isample. The letters were written, says the editor’s preface, 
‘onginally without any design of publication.” We will merely add, that 
rather should we havethem, all desultory as they are, than not have them at 
all. Whoever can apply the art of reading understandingly, will find no difh- 
culty in generalizing the facts scattered over these six hundred pages, into 
statements which shall constitute most valuable knowledge Of the various 
opis therein treated of. And he who reads, not for knowledge, but for 
pleasure merely, will, in theee volumes, not be disappointed. His imagination 
will, bythe traveler's hand, be conducted through many an almost fairy scene 
of oriental magnificence. Dreamingly may he linger among the pleasant 
ecenes which ever and anon, are revealed unto his vision. There shall you 
see the bearded and turbaned Turk, sitting cross-legged upon his velvet otto- 
man—his ear lulled into repose by the music of falling waters from the fount 

ot Pentelican marble at his feet—his palate rejoiced by consecutive visitations 
of ice creams, sherbet, and purest beverage from the berry of Mocha—his 
wsttils regaled by the wreathed and spicy flavor ascending from his chibouk, 
orpipe ‘richly decorated with a gold and amber mouth piece ’—his eye capti- 

vated by the forms of fair Circassians flitting to and fro, their complexians 


‘strawberry and cream,’ their hair dark as the raven’s and flowing to the very 


earth, their eyes softer than the gazelle’s—think of that!—whose hande fling 
over their master a silken veil, and sprinkle it with rose water,—and unto all 
add that your Turk is not compelled tothat most grievous of all mundane 
oes—thinking. His reputation as an agreeable companion is not impugned 
‘hough the weather—‘ fair day, sir?’ ‘yes, very fair, ‘bad day, sir?’ ‘ yes, 
“ry bad’—be the ultima thule of his conversational adventures. He, indeed, 
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may sit profoundly silent from morning till night, and not have his temper 
roiled by being damned fora bore. And there he sits gravely and silently 
unti] perchance the Grand Seignor, passing, and struck: favorably by bis 
gravity and silence (vide vol. 1, p. 82,) shall elevate him into the highest dig- 
nitary of the state. Surely these things are not disagreeable. From them 
will you turn your eyes in sadness, to the boisterous strife for office around 
you—to the dust and heat of the city—to this eternal and most common place 
dish of beef, potatoes and bread—and to your own dreary and perplexing 
editorial vocation, (if so be, yours be such) and almost will you send Up a re- 
gret that your birth had not been under another political and social constella- 
tion. However, let us console ourselves that while our Turk abounds in very 
good sherbet, he has not a single railroad in all his country,—that while lx 
breathes the fragrance of opium, and laves in perfumed fountains, he canno: 
boast of a single temperance society, and of buta single printing press—and 
more than all, has he not the ineffable privilege of manifesting his enthus- 
asm for liberty, by railing at his rulers. 


Tue Western Messzncer; devoted to Religion and Literature. No.I. Cin- 
cinnati. ‘I’. H. Shreve & Co. pp. 80. 

Tne objects of this periodical, as stated in its prospectus, are ‘to promote a 
manly, intelligent, and liberal piety, and a faith working by love; to explain 
and defend the misunderstood and denounced principles of Unitarianism; t 
be a bond of union for western Unitarians, and a connecting link with their 
gastern brethren. Also, to aid in diffusing sound views on literature, educa- 
tion, Sehgols, and benevolent enterprises.’ ‘The work will be conducted, 
continues the prospectus, ‘by the association of Unitarian Ministers in th: 
west. It will be published at Cincinnati, under the special superintendence 
of the Rev. E. Peabody. It will be pubiisuca monthly, at a subscription price 
of three dollars, payable at the time of subscribing. The cottents of th: 
present number are,—l. Introduction. 2. Dr. Beecher’s Plea for the Wes: 
3. Crabbe and Hannah More. 4. Friendship’s Offering. 5. Charity. 6. Deity 
of Christ. 7. German Theology. 8. Notes on Proof Texts. 9. Stuart ane 
Schleiermacher. 10. New England. 11. Alexander Campbell. 12. Wes'- 
ern poetry, No. 1, 13. Dr. Beecher and Dr. Wilson. 14. Past and Future 
15. Critical Notices. 16. Correspondence. 17. Intelligence. The number 
before us is executed in very handsome style. The paper is of a superio! 
quality, and the type is entirely new. We have been much gratified with the 
literary character of its contents. The articles are throughout, characterize 
by intellectual freedom and good taste. From the high literary character °' 
gentlemen whom we know to be engaged as contributors to its pages, ¥' 
venture to prophecy that future numbers will be entitled to the encomul 
which we have bestowed upon the present. Of its religious doctrines, osu 
not speak. ‘Thereof shall it speak for itself. We conclude this brief notice 
by extracting from the introduction the following noble thought:— We trus: 
in God that our object is not to build up a sect, but to establish the Truth, an¢ 
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especially the true principles of Christ. We care little for the name of Uni- 
































erian. Weare willing that the word should be blotted out of the theological 
-ocabulary, if whatever of truth is embodied in it, were but generally diffused. 
’ rhe moment that we become sectarian, seeking our own praise more than the 
rth of God, we hope that all our supporters will desert us.’ 
f 
4 
Vir pe Georce WasuincTon, traduit de l’anglais, et dedie a la jeunesse 
: {mericaine, par A. N. GrrauLt, mavtre de francais. Seconde edition, revue 
et corrigee avec soin, Philadelphie: Henry Perkins, 1835. 
: Tue greatest difficulty experienced by professors of French, in teaching 
nat language, is the want of books on subjects interesting to the American 
. student, and at the same time written with standard purity. Those extant, 
sre either above the capacity of juvenile learners, or having been composed 
‘tthe schools of France, are not in accordance with our tastes and habits, 
ind consequently possess few attractions for the youth of this country. 
Telemachus, still used almost universally as a class book, whatever be its 
juestionable merit as a work of fiction, contains, except moral precepts 
wich may be better conveyed by more direct means, little that can either 
struct or amuse an immatured mind. Its epic beauties can be appreciated by 
hie the advanced scholar only. Books of other kinds are needed; and we are happy 
notice in the * Vie de Washington’ a laudable effort to supply the deficiency. 
Pa The history of our republic, or the biography of those whose career is 
un entified with its formation and progress, should be among the first lessons 
« { the American child; and if the acquisition of a foreign tongue can be sue- 
= ssfully combined with this and similar branches of education, the benefits 
os retoo important to excuse indifference on the subject. The life of Wash- 
a, gton before us, presents not only a just view of his course and characte r, 
he tis a good historical epitome of the important period in which he flourished. 
a \ brief introductory account of the discovery and early settlement of Amer- 
” cais prefixed, and the whole is gracefully written and with perfect conformity 
the the French idiom. ‘The matter and style are in all respects suitable for the 
7 ol room, and may be studied with profit by every learner of the language, 
Mes In this production, the author has done the cause of his profession a ser- 
8 tice, Which reflects credit on his taste, and excites a wish that his talents 
a nay continue to be as usefully employed in this department of education, 
ber 
rior 
the 
Ze (vn Evtosy on LaFayette; delivered at Bloomington, Indiana, on the 9th of 
ro Mav, 1835, at the request of the citizens and students, by ANprew Wytir, 
- VU. D., President of Indiana college. 
un Dr. Wyxie’s discourse is a sensible, unostentatious tribute, to the life and 
2d rustic services of Lafayette. It is devoid of that bombast and ambitious 
ce tyley which characterize but too many of the orations and public discourses 
rust our country, and gives evidence that the flourishing institution over which 
and author presides, is destined to take a highly respectable rank among the 
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For the Month of June, 1835; taken at the Woodward 
Cincinnati. By Joseru Ray, M. D. High School, 
es “Thermometer. "|Barometer.| | Course |Chartry |Charu) 
Pat 
= 22 mean \ Wind.| of |Rain|Weath Miscellany 
AS = |min.{max. |m.tem. heignt in’s, AM--PM | Wind. | er. i 
~~ 1 /63.0/86.0) 72.6 | 29. 337 | NE-NE |lt.wd. | |vari. —ay 
9 164.0) '88. 0} 75.0 | 29.347 | Ne-ne|lt.wd. | .75/ vari. [rain 74 A.M 
3 |64.0'88. u) 75.0 29.343 | se-se |It.wd. | 133) vari wet night to 
® 4/69. 0/86. 0| 75.0 | 29.220 | se-sw |it.wa. vari 
5 (64. 0/87.0 74.7 | 29.160 | we-w |it.wd. | .31] fair 
6 \67.0 89.0) 77.3 | 29.237 | w-se |it.wd. | .89/fair, —|thun. stor. 12ni% 
7 67.5|99.0 74.8 | 29.407 | E-e |it.wa, fair 
8 67.6 82.0) 72.9 29.473 E-E jlt.wd. | .16)cloudy,|iain at sunrise 
9 |67. 0/83. 0} 72.7 | 29.453 | se-ne |str.wd.| 30) cloudy, r 
O 10 \62 8 89.2] 75.6 29.400 | se-se [It.wd. clear, |foggy morning, 
11 |69. 2)88.2 2) 74.7 29.370 | se-se fstrewd.] .67/vari. {wet aftrenoon, 
12 '69.889.5| 77.8 | 29.357 | sw-sw [str. wa, spr. |vari, —|sli’t show’r A.M, 
13 69. 0195. 2) 79.2 | 29.423 | sw—nw [hg. wd.) 1.18} vari, —|thun. stor. atoi’t, 
14 |67. 9'88.8 8) 73.8 | 29.427 | w-nw |str.wd.| .39}vari. frain 34 P. M. 
15 |60.0|79.0) 67.7 | 29.380 | Nene jit.wd. vari. 
16 \64.7/82.2) 71.9 29.243 | w-—nw /str. wd. vari. 
@ 17 '55.0/83.6 68.5 | 29.330 | ne-ne|It.bre, clear. 
18 (64.0|83.6} 72.9 29.190 | w-w {str.bre.} 1.35] vari. very cold 
19 |66.0)91.0} 74.3 29.107 | sw—nw Istr. wd. spr.{vari, for the 
90 |56.0/70.0} 61.0 29.360 | Nw-Nnw|Istr. wd. fair. season 
91 144.8/70.0] 56.9 | 29.490 | nw=nwiit.wd. vari. jof the 
92145.1|75.1} 60.5 | 29.460 | nw-NeE/it.wd, clear. |year. 
93 |54.8181.0} 64.3} 29.380] e-e |itnwd. fair. 
24 65 ».0'76.0| 69.0 29.2017 | sE-se |str.wd.|] .36 cloudy.}wet afternoon, 
@ 2 5 | 68.0 .0/87.0) 74.3 | 29.143 | s-sw Istr.wd.| .40jcloudy.| # 
26 67.5/87.0| 74.8 29.117 | se-se |it.wd. | .25) vari. 
97 |66.1/79.0} 72.0 29.063 | w-w Istr.wd. vari. 
98 |62.2)73.8} 67.3 | 29.113 | w—w Istr. wd. cloudy. 
99 |62.0178.9| 71.3 29.227 | w—w str. wd. cloudy. 
30 |52.0/67.0} 57.7 | 29.365 | Neen Htewd. vari. 
Mean temperature of the air, (Fabrenheit’s scale) - - - 71°18 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - ° ° - 95°2 
Minimum height of thermometer, = - - = « © 48 
Range ofthermometer, - - - - = «= «= = 50%4 
Warmest day, June 13th. 
Coldest day, Juve 21st. 
Mean height of barometer, (English remens - = = «= 29,3043 
Maximum height of barometer, - - - - + 951 
Minimum height of barometer, - - - - - - 29.04 
Range of barometer, Sle Sot. « « 0) wee 
- 7.34 


Direction of Wind: N.1 day—NE. 5 
—SW. 3 days—W. 64 days—N W. 44 days, 


Perpendicular depth of rain (English inches) 


days—E, 3 days—SE. 63 days—S, 4 day 


Weather: Clear and fair 8 days—yariable 16 days—cloudy 6 days. 





